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THE GREAT GOVERNING FAMILIE3 OF ENGLAND.—New Featurs.—A 
Feature of some interest will appear in the SrectraTor, and be continued, either weekly 
or at short intervals, giving an Account of the Great Governing Families of Englund 
in Relation to their Influence on Political Affairs. The introductory one of the Series 
was issued on July 1ith, accompanied by a Map of Great Britain showing, County by 
County, the great Landed Proprietors therein residing, or owning large blocks of 
territory, forming an Index, as it were, to the modern history of property and politics in 
the Is'and. The conclusion of the account of the Percies of Northumberland appears To-day. 
—Ofice, 1 Wellington street, Strand; and by order of all Booksellers and News-agents in 
town and country. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——— 
slags air is heavy with rumours of coming war. The 
Russian replies both to Englund and France are unex- 
pectedly haughty, and there is a marked disposition in Paris 
to urge the Emperor on to war. The Austrian Government 
has already expressed its decision to adhere to the Western 
Powers; the Swedish Government has called a council of war 
to deliberate on the position; and the National Government of 
Poland has issued a secret circular, promising the insurgents 
speedy assistance. All these circumstances, coupled with 
frequent accounts of new armaments in Russia, and of the 
movement of fleets towards Cherbourg, have depressed the 
exchanges of Europe, and lowered the price of all securities. 
The balance of evidence tends toward a catastrophe, but the 
Emperor is still at Vichy, and till he has speken any opinion 
must partake more or less of conjecture. 


Mr. Horsman, on Monday, brought up the Polish question 
in a speech of unusual power, his object being to show that 
the British Government ought either to have left intervention 
alone, or have been prepared to follow despatches with ficets 
and armies. He advocated the latter course in sentences of 
unusual feeling, and called on Lord Palmerston to reject the 
feeble counsels of his colleagues. He concluded with a motion, 
“*That any further attempt to replace Poland under the condi- 
tions of the Treaty of Vienna must cause calamities to Poland, 
and embarrassment and danger to Europe.”” He was followed 
by Mr. Hennessy, who gave an effective description of the 
secret government of Poland, but added no new suggestion, 
and by Mr. Kinglake, who held that bad as the treaty might 
be, it was still the only ground on which England could offer 
aid to the Poles. The debate called up Lord Palmerston, who 
carefully avoided any reference to the question of peace or 
war, but affirmed that the ‘only ground on which we or the 
other Powers are entitled to speak to Russia was the Treaty of 
Vienna,” and that the moment the treaty was declared null 
Russia would say, “I accept your admission, I hold Poland 
no longer by treaty but by conquest. It is mine by right of 
the sword, touch it who choose.”’ The debate ended, of course, 
without a division. 


The most remarkable speech, however, was that of Mr. 
Gladstone, who, while defending the Six Points and the action 
on the treaty, was stilldreadfully puzzled by theanalogy of Italy, 
and at last escaped from the dilemma by affirming that “ for 
governments nothing was righteous that was not attainable.” 
The suppression of crime, for example, Mr. Gladstone? He 
repudiated Earl Russell’s declaration that Great Britain would 
under all circumstances avoid war. His words were, “ M 
right hon. friend has referred to a speech delivered by Eari 


' Russell in another place, and couched in terms hardly credible. 
I am satisfied that whatever was said by my noble friend was 
stated in terms in entire conformity with those of the de- 
spatches on the table, and that my noble friend never sur- 
rendered the liberty of England to decide, at any of the stages 

; of any great European question, upon the course which it 
might behove this country to adopt.” We do not understand 

_these words to mean that the Cabinct is thinking of war, but 
only that as a collective body it reserves its right to act. 

| _ Our news from America dates up to the evening of the 13th 

| July, ten days later than our account of last week, when it 

was still doubtful how far the battle of Gettysburg on the 3rd 

July was a success. Curiously enough,—so oddly in point of 

date that it has thrown a doubt over part of the news,—on 

| the 4th July, the anniversary of American Independence, 
| Vicksburg surrendered unconditionally to General Grant, and 

Meade’s army entered Gettysburg, driving out their beaten 

and retreating assailants. The full accounts of the battle 

of the 3rd do great credit tothe Federal commander, who had 
not yet been a week in his post. In that time Meade had 
gained every one’s confidence, marched from Frederick in 

Maryland to Gettysburg, faced the enemy with an inferior 

force, and chosen his position so well that for three successive 

days he drove back the charges of Lee’s troops, which on the 
last day became furious. General Sedgwick’s arrival with the 
sixth corps late on Friday (3rd July) after a march, it is said, 
of nearly thirty-six miles, his militia troops fasting and tired, 
was most opportune, and immediately turned to advantage. 

The attack on the left wing was at that time at its climax, 

and the new troops, tired as they were, rushed at once to its 

support, which probably saved the day. It was two days 
later that General Couch pushed forward his troops from 

Harrisburg to reinforce Meade, and between that date and the 

13th it was said that both the opposing armies had received 

strong reinforeements,—General Lee from the force of Beau- 
regard at Charleston. Lee’s position at Hagerstown and on the 

Antietam River, covering the Williamsport fords over the 

Potomac, was a very strong one, and Meade could scarcely 

attack him in it without a very superior force, but he might 

harass him seriously whenever he began his retreat. All the 

reports of numbers on either side are wholly untrustworthy. 
It was known on the 25th June, from a Vicksburg mes- 

senger intercepted by Grant’s troops on his way to General 

Johnston, that Vicksburg could not hold out more than ten 

days longer unless relieved. Johnston had been kept at bay 

by General Osterhaus—a Federal, not a Confederate com- 
mander as reported in the newspapers by Mr. Reuter—who 
held the line of the Big Black River in force, and even on the 
15th June no hope was entertained in Richmond, as is evident 
from the letter of the Times Southern correspondent, that 

Johnston could relieve Vicksburg. On the 3rd July, accord- 

ing to the most apparently authentic account, the Confederate 

General Bowen and Colonel Montgomery were led blindfulded 

into Grant’s lines, and delivered a letter from General 

Pemberton, stating that, though able to prolong the resistance 

indefinitely, yet, ‘‘ in order to stop the effusion of blood,” he 

would appoint commissioners to arrange with General Grant’s 
commissioners how the effusion of blood could best be spared. 

To this Grant, of course, replied with a demand for uncon- 

ditional surrender. This was yielded, General Grant consent- 

ing to purole the brave garrison of some 20,000 men, and give 
them rations for their march, and on the 4th he entered 

Vicksburg, taking 102 field-pieces, 30 siege guns, and 

50,000 stand of arms. The garrison was, in fact, starved 

out. This surrender liberates 100,000 men for the 

Louisiana campaign where they are much needed, both at 

Port Hudson and near to New Orleans, where a Confederate 

force is caid to have made its appearance and captured General 

Neal Dow and his staff. The fall of Vicksburg almost ensures 

‘the fall of Port Hudson, and, in fact, cuts the Confederacy in 

| two by the line of the Mississippi. 
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General Rosecranz has also gained some advantages on the 
extreme southern border of Tennessee, where he has chased 
Bragg out of Tullahoma, and threatens to break the commu- 
nications between the Eastern Confederate States and Ala- 


bama. 


Sir George Grey was asked on Thursday whether he could 
not prevent a scene like that at Aston Park, described in | 
another column. Sir G. Grey, of course, thought that “as 
long as the public desired to witness performances of this 
kind it was difficult to prohibit them altogether”—an answer 
which would justify any enterprising ruffian in an effort to 
establish bull-fights. He also said he believed the managers 
of public gardens were responsible for accidents. Certainly, 
in civil cases, but it is a penal law which is wanted, and | 
which, if it exists, cannot be put in motion for want of an 
authorized prosecutor. 


Mr. Grant Duff, on Friday, made his annual suggestion for 
the removal of the seat of Government in India from Calcutta. | 
That city was, he said, unhealthy, not central, and dominated 
by the Anglo-Saxon interest. He wished the seat of Govern- | 
ment to be ultimately transferred to Western India, but 
doubted “ whether for the next few years our Indian Govern- | 
ment might not with great advantage be ambulatory.” He | 


pressed strongly the point of difference in climate, alleging | 
that the race which had done most in India was that 
of the West, and assigning climate as the cause. | 
Mr. Duff exaggerates the case as against Calcutta, which, 
in 1866, when the drainage is completed, will proba- 
bly become a sanatorium. Rangoon, which was a pest-house, 
and which has exactly the situation of Calcutta, is now | 
the healthiest place in British Burmah. There is no doubt 
that if the capital is changed it ought to be removed either 
to Bombay or Poonah, but those who recommend the measure | 
always forget two arguments. First, the Indian Government, | 
unless located in a great city, will be an isolated coterie of | 
men inaccessible to opinion, and measuring themselves by | 
themselves, like the quaint clique at Washington; secondly, 
for very many purposes, Bengal is India. It is the only pro- 
vince which really pays, the only one in which there are | 
natives enlightened enough to influence Government—for the | 
Parsees are no more natives than we are—and the only one in | 
which the people, if polled, would elect a British dominion. | 
We trust, if the change is ever made, England will send out | 
a Governor to Bengal, as she does to Bombay and Madras. | 
To trust that mighty province to a Civilian, devoid of even | 
the traditions of English statesmanship, is too scrious a risk. | 


The Governor of New Zealand wants more troops, and has | 
asked for Sikhs. Lord Palmerston on Thursday, in answer to 
Mr. Forster; explained that Sir George Grey had asked the 
Home Government, not the Indian, and that the troops would | 
be sent at the expense either of New Zealand or Great Britain. | 
That is satisfactory so far as the constitutional question is | 
c ncerned—though under the same system the Cabinet might | 
send Sikhs to sabre rioters in Ireland—but it is necessary to | 
notice the enormous increase gained by the executive power. | 
These Sikhs are everywhere, in Shanghai, in Japan, in Cey- 
lon, and now they are going to New Zealand ; their number is | 
practically limitless, and they are paid in advance out of the | 
Indian revenue. tone 

The present storm in Europe indicates in a very curious | 
way the point at which newspaper information fails. The | 
very best guide to a judgment on probabilities would be an | 
aeceount of the extent to which the Powers were arming. | 
That is perceived, and accordingly the newspapers are full | 
of rumours as to a new levy in Russia, and new works on | 
the Bultic coast, the state of the army in France, and the 
orders for new artillery, the doings in Swedish arsenals, 
and the rapid preparation of gunboats. Most of these state- 
ments are probably true, but, with the exception of the 
immense Russian levy, ten to the thousand, i.e., we presume 
one per cent. on arm-bearing males, or 120,000 men, not one | 
of them can be said to be official, or even beyond suspicion. 
Journalism, which enters the bureau, stops short at the 
barrack. 


A curious incident is reported from Ireland. A number of 
Catholics were, on the 20th inst., sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment for taking part in ‘‘an unlawful assembly on 
St. John’s Eve.” The peasantry, it appears, of Ballyvally, in 
Down, have been accustomed for ages on that night to assemble 
round bonfires, and sometimes carry away live coals to sprinkle 
on their fields. ‘The ceremony is believed to be a-relic of 
Baal worship, and is one of the oldest superstitions in the 


| world. 


Like all those which have survived the establishment 
of Christianity, it is performed “for luck,” ¢.e, to deprecate 
some unknown but malignant power. No genial or congratu- 
latory superstition has lasted so long, but it seems impossible 
to drive out of man’s heart the secret notion that Providence 
hates him. Paganisms are all based at bottom on that idea. 


The Russian reply to Earl Russell was published on Tues- 
day, and is, except in manner and wording, very unsatisfac- 
tory. The more important portion is analyzed in another 
column. No one affects to deny that it amounts in practice 
to a refusal ofall demands. The only difference refers to the- 


degree to which formal deference is conceded to the Treaty 


of Vienna, many writers, like the Scofsman for example, 
affirming that it repudiates that engagement. ‘hat is rather 
a violent view. It repudiates it in spirit certainly, Prince 


_ Gortschakoff declining all argument as to the Czar Alexander’s 


intentions, which were the very bases of Lord Castlereagh’s 
consent, and proposing to consider the Six Points, “ details,’” 
and submit them first to the three partitioning Powers. But 
it is not quite certain that he refuses to subject ¢heir arrange- 
ments to a final revision by conference, and it is affirmed that 
in another despatch he makes that precise admission. The 
proposal has already been rejected by Austria, and was 


_ absurdly inadmissible ; but it kept Russia technically, perhaps, 


within the four corners of her engagement. 


The Neapolitan brigands arrested on a French packet in the 
port of Genoa have been given up to the French demand, the 
Italian Law Commission advising that the steamer on which 
they were apprehended—the Aunis—was entitled to the 
immunities of a man-of-war under the treaties affecting the 
French Messageries Impériales. The Italian Government has 
done rightly in acting strictly on the law, but France will 
cover herself with infamy if she does not again surrender 
these wretches under her criminal extradition treaties with 
Italy. These are no political refugees, but common ruffians. 
One of them, Cipriano la Gala, was sentenced in 1859 to 
twenty years’ hard labour, broke out of prison, organized a 
band of marauders, and began a career of which ‘this is said 
to be a specimen act:—‘‘ Having seized three unfortunate 
people, and cut off the ears of one, he sent them to his 
family, with the request that they would ransom him for 
2,000 ducats, which, not receiving, he killed him.” If 
France protects such scoundrels as political refugees, she will 
not long retain the gratitude of Italy or the respect of Europe. 


Sir Charles Wood produced the Indian Budget on Friday, 
keeping it back as usual to the end of the Session in order to 
have as little comment as possible. The House felt no temp- 
tation to talk, for the general result is a surplus of a million 
and a quarter, and the speech is a weariness even to men who 
can enjoy blue-books. The revenue of India for the year 
ending 30th April, 1863, was, according to calculation, 
45,105,0002., and the expenditure 43,825,000/., leaving a 
surplus of 1,280,000/., which is exceedingly satisfactory, India 
being, in fact, the third power in extent of pecuniary re- 
sources, and the second in surplus of receipts over outlays. 
Three-fourths of that improvement, amounting to some twelve 
millions a year, is due to Colonel Balfour, whose services the 
India House, with an unusual and inexplicable ingratitude, 
has left without acknowledgment. Sir Charles Wood stated 
that he would do everything to promote the culture of cotton, 
which is surplusage ; that he had done a great deal towards the 
introduction of quinine, which is true; and that settlers did 
not buy lands because settlers could not get maps, which is 


‘trash. It was a sensible speech usually, but he should stick 


to English, except in confidential despatches. What he 
thought he meant by talking of the “ land sayer abkaree re- 
venue ” it is difficult to imagine. One does not usually levy 
spirit duties on soil. 


On Monday evening a new Working Men’s Club was opened 
for St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, at St. Martin’s Hall, Admiral 
the Honourable Sir Frederick Grey in the chair. Sir Frede- 
‘rick and Lady Grey, with other friends, have guaran- 
| teed the rent of the club-house for a year, and found preli- 
| minary funds on condition of the working men doing their 
_part. This promise was received with great pleasure, anda 
/committee of working men formed to carry it out. The 
| Rey. F. D. Maurice explained in a letter to Taesday’s Times 
that he did not advocate keeping the Working Men’s Club 
_and Institute Union on short subscriptions, but only that he 
\thought their comparative poverty during the first year of 
_ their existence had had a beneficial effect in obliging them to 

rely chiefly on the efforts of the working men themselves. 
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It scems that till a House is ‘‘ made ”’—that is, till forty 
members are present—all the members who are helping to 
make it are prisoners by the rules of the House. On Wed- 
nesday last Mr. Roundell Palmer and Sir George Grey both 
endeavoured to leave before it was “ made,” before the quorum 
of forty had arrived, but were repulsed with severity by the 
officias picqueted outside. When the fortieth member 
arrives, and the Parliamentary organism is, therefore, complete, 
the thirty-ninth may go away again unobstructed, though he 
thereby maims it, aud renders it liable to a count-out. ‘The 
Speaker can exercise a gentle restraint in order to procure the 
blessings of Parliamentary counsel, but if, when it has become 
an actual blessing, it is not sufficiently valued to be preserved, 
he can exercise no further pressure. He is allowed to bring 
the horse to the water, but not even to detain him there 
because he won’t drink. 


There are just 519,971 houses in England and Wales’ 


assessed to the house duty over 20/. a year, of which 375,448 
are not above 50/. a year, 101,948 between that and 
1007. a year, and the remainder, 42,595, above 100/. a 
year. This gives us a fair notion of the number of 


the opulent families and of the well-to-do middle class, 


families. Of the former there must be somewhere about 
50,000 in England and Wales—for their income in houses of 
1007. a year and upwards must vary from 1,000/. a year 
upwards; of the latter, with incomes varying, say from 500. 
to 1,000/. a year, there must be just double the number of 
families—about 100,000. The lower middle class (in wealth), 
with incomes between 200/. a year and 500/., number again 
much more than double both the others. 


The Zimes is inspired with so fierce a hate towards the 
Commission on Penal Servitude for their recent report, that 
it has suddenly abandoned its consistent and even aggressive 
demands for more transportation in order to assail them again. 
Yesterday it put very ably the arguments against sending our 
worst criminals to the colonies, and ended with this obscure 


remark :—“‘ We are favourable to transportation, but then it | 


must be on condition that transportation shall not operate as 
a premium on crime, and that it shall not bring us into colli- 
sion with the honourable and respectable scruples of our most 
promising colonies,”—which means, we suppose, ‘* We are 
favourable to the name transportation, because we have recom- 
mended it so often, but we abandon the thing which it 
denotes.” 


Telegrams from New York contain all manner of political 
rumours. Mr. Seward, for example, is said to have recom- 
mended the President to offer a general amnesty, to revoke 
the proclamation of enfranchisement, and to withdraw the 
Confiscation Act-—advice which is in accord with Mr. Seward’s 
habitual contempt for political morals, but has no other pro- 
bability. If Mr. Lincoln consents to sell the slaves for a 
treaty ot peace, he will well deserve the infamy which will 
certainly be his lot. Then Mr. Davis is said to have sug- 
gested that the South should be acknowledged, and one Pre- 
sident rule both, which is very like advice that Earth and 
hell should coalesce under the supremacy of the Devil, and is 
not easy of adoption. Lastly, the Republicans have suggested 
reunion, provided all slaves are emancipated by 1876, which 
would be for America the pleasantest of conclusions, and is, 
therefore, the one least likely to happen. Most of these 
stories are feelers, put out simply to see which way the wind 
is blowing. The American papers are always playing that 
trick, which more than any other disconcerts European judg- 
ments. 


The Medical Times and Gazette of last Saturday publishes a 
remarkable account of a curative treatment by Dr. John 
Chapman of epilepsy and paralysis, and all diseases depending 
on the circulation of the blood, so far as that is affected by 
the ‘‘ sympathetic nerve.” He stimulates and depresses the 
sympathetic and cerebro-spinal nervous systems at will b 
applying heat, or ice in India-rubber bags, to the back of the 
head and the different ganglia or nervous centres, and gives 
avery extraordinary account of the success he has had in this 
way with the worst cases of epilepsy, and some of paralysis. 
For example, a girl aged fourteen who came for treatment on 
the 23rd last April was then having on an average four fits an 
hour, or about 48 a day, and several also at night. During 
the first week of treatment she had 50 fits; during the second, 
when she was troubled with toothache, and had two teeth 
extracted, 65 ; during the third, 47; during the fourth, 37; 
the filth, 26; the sixth, 11; the seventh, 10; the eighth, 8; 
the ninth, 5; the tenth, 6; and the week ended 10th July 


only 2. Other cases not so bad as this, but almost as striking 
if accurately reported, are detailed. If the treatment produce 
permanent cures it is one of the most remarkable discoveries 
of medical science. If it only alleviate for a time, it is of the 
highest value. 


Yesterday week Mr. Grant Duff drew attention, in a tem- 
perate and able speech, to the conduct of the Spanish Govern- 
ment in exiling Matamoras and his companions for propagating 
the Protestant fuith in Spain. The exile—which is, in fact, a 
sort of modified pardon, since the exiles were previously suffering 
a severe imprisonment—Mr. Duff recognized as a concession 
to the more liberal opinion of Europe. He represented the 
vindictive hostility of Spain to Protestantism as originating 
quite as much in political dislike to the English centre of 
Protestant propagandists at Gibraltar as in religious bigotry. 
** Now, just imagine,” said Mr. Duff, “what would be the 
feelings of Englishmen if Spain held the Isle .of Portland, 
and used it as an advanced post from which to disseminate 
the doctrines of Rome.” He ended a good speech with a 
hint which we hope English Liberals may not neglect :— 
‘* Well, Gibraltar is a word which raises a large question, 
into which he is a bold man'who enters; but I may surely 
say, that if I could see Spain what I wish to see her— 
Spain the hearty enemy of the slave trade, Spain the friend 
of toleration, Spain as unblemished in her pecuniary integ- 
rity as in her Castilian honour, Spain the convert to free 
| trade—I would be well content to see her flag floating over 
the Rock, even if I thought only of the merest selfish inte- 
rests of England.” If Gibraltar would buy the freedom of 
Cuba and the recognition of religious liberty in Spain, the 
fortress would fetch so high a price that we hope even Lord 
Palmerston would declare it a bargain at once. 


A schoolmaster of the name of Michael Lyons, residing with 
a wife and four children on the estate of Lord Clermont, in the 
| county of Louth, was on his way to London, by a second-class 
| carriage, in the night mail train of yesterday week, to compete 
for the degree of Bachelor of Science in the University of 
London on the following Monday (July 20). He appears to 
have been subject to violent attacks of mania, or, at least to 
have had one previously, and the anxiety about taking 
his degree, which, like the measles and whooping-cough, is 
always more trying to the constitution if taken late in life, 
the vision of examiners looming dimly in the distance, with 
‘threatening Quadratics, vegetable cell-formations, Cryptogams 
and Phaenogams, Allotropic conditions of matter, Sulphurous 
Compounds, and many other things, in all of which he was 
expected to ‘‘ show a competent knowledge,” probably worked 
together in a brain disordered by night travelling, till the 
sense of the elaborate enmity of his fellow-creatures brought 
on a fit of mania. He had been observed muttering to 
himself and looking wildly at two gentlemen, Mr. M’Lean 
and Mr. Worland, in the same carriage. After the train 
passed Bletchley on its last long stage to town, he drew a knife 
and stabbed Mr. Worland in the head. Mr. Worland became 
for a few moments insensible, but Mr. M’ Lean prevented the 
repetition of the blow, and a bloody struggle commenced 
between them, in which Mr. Worland, recovering, joined. 
The only fourth passenger was a lady of eighty years of age, 
who screamed and fainted; but, after recovering, rendered 
material assistance in binding up the wounds of the gentlemen 
while they knelt upon the unfortunate maniac. The lady and 
the lunatic shrieked continuously without being heard, and 
for more than an hour the morning was breaking slowly upon 
|one of the most bloody scenes which ever reluctantly travelled 
express. These events are a disgrace to our railway system, 
‘and could casily be prevented by running a hand-rail along 
the iron kerb which connects the carriages, and requiring the 
guard to act as a patrol, and pass every carriage at least once 
in every quarter of an hour. ‘The passengers were both 
seriously hurt and unable to appear before the magistrate. 
Mr. Lyons is himself quite recovered—his hallucination was 
| thot his fellow travellers were thieves plotting to rob him ; and 
| we trust he may forego for the future competitive examinations 
in science, if they are likely to issue in competitions so much 
| more deadly. 





Consols are 933 933. The New ‘Ihrees and Reduced Annuities 
are 923 934. Bauk Stock is 2374 239. India Stock is 225. The 
Five per Cent. Loan, 108 1083. Turkish Six per Ceats., 1862, 
are 674 674; ditto, Consolidés, 493 50. Mexican, 36} 363. 
Spanish Passive, 322 323. ‘Ihe Conf. Loan, 34 to 3 discount. 
An Oriental Hotcl Company has been established, to afford hotel 
accommodation in the East, with a capital of 250,000/. Its object 
is to build and manage hotels in Egypt, India, and China, and 
| its directors are men of first-class Indian character and position, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
_ a — 
PEACE OR WAR? 

HE political clouds are gathering heavily over Europe. 
The Russian reply has startled those who expected an 
evasion, but not a rejection of the Western demand, and so 
have the Russian preparations for war. The Austrian Govern- 
ment is acting with a speed which Austria only displays when 
her statesmen are roused to believe in coming and dangerous 
action. The French Press is almost independent in its demand 
for further pressure, and the English Press has been struck 
with the stiliness which falls on our countrymen whenever 
the moment for blows is at hand. All the Bourses of Europe 
record a gradual decline in all values, and this in the face of 
harvests which, of themselves, will add immensely to the | 
aggregate of disposable means. The French army in Paris | 
and at Chalons shows that strange quiver, that movement of | 
excitement, which always indicates the officers’ hope of a| 
French call to arms, and throughout Western Europe men | 
are watching the face of the Emperor as if impassiveness were | 
not the great secret of his power. There are rumours of con- 
sultations at Vichy with admirals not often seen among the | 
Imperial entourage, of concentrations of troops on the North- | 
Eastern frontier, of iron-clads gathered at Cherbourg, | 
of incessant bulletins passing between London and Paris | 
and Vienna, of all the signs which preceded the out- | 


down Rome. Her budget still presents an enormous deficit, 


her people have just pronounced against cost!y and useless 


expeditions, and her Emperor is nine years nearer old age 


|than when he resolved on war to defend Constantinople. 
| Great Britain has, it is true, no deficits and no expedition ; 


but then Great Britain is heavily taxed, she has a secret 
desire to reserve all strength, lest America should, in a moment 
of passion, commence a maritime war, and she is, above all, 
reluctant to commence a campaign with Napoleon as her 
active ally. “ Where France fights France commands,” and 
she is very apt so to use her baton that all the eredit falls to 
her own share, and most of the suffering to her ally’s. This 
country has, too, since the annexation of Nice, retained a 
permanent dread of Napoleonic ideas, and of the territorial 
arrangements by which, in that instance, the ideas were 
rendered acceptable to the ambitious population of France. 
Add to these Conservative forces the lateness of the season, 
which embarrasses if it does not preclude action in the 
Baltic, the wonderful vagueness of the objects for which 
Europe is summoned to arms, and the known irresolution of 
the only man without whom war is impossible, and the scales 
would seem to be heavily weighted with guarantees for 
peace. 

2. Unfortunately, too many of these guarantees are of a par- 
tially unreal kind. It is by no means certain that Russia is 
so anxious to avoid a general war. On the contrary, much of 
the evidence tells the other way. Nothing would have been 


break of the Crimean war. Then, too, as now, the easier fur the unscrupulous Government of St. Petersburg, if 
commercial classes held that war was impossible; then, too, | it had really been anxious for peace, than to have replied to 
as now, Conservatives declared the war unnecessary and un- | the West in a tone which would have placed war out of the 
justifiable ; then, too, as now, statesmen professed that their | question. Very small real concessions would have satisfied 
sole object was to avoid a great European struggle. Add to statesmen and public opinion, and even those slight con- 
these signs the patent facts that Russia, with all her financial | cessions have been adroitly refused. The Emperor may be, 
difficulties, is, nevertheless, arming fast; that France, with | and possibly is, sincerely desirous of peace, but then it must 
the Press in chains, rings with denunciations of Russia; that be a peace of which he dictates the terms, and he is 
the Secret Committee of Warsaw, so sparing of pledges, pro- surrounded by a party who know well how to work on 


mises its supporters that Napoleon will soon appear; and 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that Chancellor Mr. 
Gladstone, repudiates Earl Russell’s repudiation of any pos- 
sible war, and the situation may be allowed to be sufficiently 
grave. It is time to consider steadily the probabilities, with- 
out reference either to party feeling or to national hopes. 

1. The securities for peace are not so feeble as they may 
appear, for, despite the ruinous extent of power which is still 


eutrusted to individual men, war cannot any longer be waged | 


successfully in the teeth of public opinion. Before the 
Crimean war that opinion was, amidst many disguises, 
on the whole favourable to hostilities. Statesmen thought 
that the time had arrived for placing some bounds on 
the ambition of Russia, 
ruption of Turkey which the Czar seemed resolved to force 
on. The educated classes were weary of the monotony of 
the thirty years’ peace, and the masses were full of ideas as 


to the connection between the aggressions of Russia and 


tyranuy all over the world. Now, all these sections of society 
are, on the whole, disinclined to any great enterprise what- 
ever. Statesmen are unwilling to plunge into that sea of 


possibilities which, as they are well aware, any great war | 


must involve, or to arouse the terrible mass of opinions, aspi- 
rations, and passions included in the so-called “idea” of 
nationalities. The educated classes are not convinced that the 
end—the restoration of Poland—is one which can be secured, 
and are wholly devoid of that political feeling of ennui which, 
far more than Menschikoff’s insolence, brought on the Crimean 


campaign. The masses are very indifferent except to the physi- | 


cal sufferings of the Poles, and any arrangement which should 
relieve the world from hearing of butchers like Mouravieff would 
suffice to restrain agitation within controllable limits. There 
is no hunger for war visible anywhere except among the Poles 
and their friends, and the sway of the great indifferent mass 
which in the long-run governs opinion, is, if directed on 
either side, probably in favour of peace. Every nation, more- 


over, has its own reasons for desiring the continuance of 


public tranquillity. The Russian Government is contending 
with a gigantic iuternal prob!em which demands all its ener- 
gies, and may revolutionize its character. Its army is not 


and dreaded that violent dis- | 


| Imperial pride. War has its dangers, it is true, but then so 
has the internal position, and it may well be that the 
latter would be improved by a grand campaign. The 
| Rassians are still patriotic, great sections still hate the 
Poles, and already a conscription which might have proved 
/dangerous has been cheerfully obeyed. It is not while 
“Holy Russia” is in danger that the peasants will rise 
in revolt, and ¢me will of itself overcome the dangers which 
emancipation has produced. The result of the last Baltic 
campaign was to encourage the belief in the impregnability of 
that region, the preparations in Sweden irritate classes who 
could tolerate menace from France, and Russia may make 
compromise hopeless by a single determined rush. Then 
Austria, so far from withdrawing, adheres to the Western 
Powers, has, in fact, rejected a Russian proffer with most 
alarming decision. Her statesmen may have made up their 
‘minds to rejoice in a riddance of Russian pressure, and even 
to consider free Poland under an Austrian Archduke the best 
‘guarantee for their frontier. Above all, while Prussia is 
Russian, Austria is under direct temptation to be actively 
,and heartily liberal. Her adhesion would remove at a blow 
half the difficulties in the way of a war, and her 
adhesion is, on the whole, more probable than her resistance. 
Lastly and chiefly, there is no proof that the French expedi- 
‘tions perceptibly weaken France. Cochin China matters but 
little one way or the other. Rome can be abandoned, and, as 
to Mexico, that great expedition, vast as it is, requires little 
/more money or men. General Forey is in command of the 
| Mexican customs revenue, and 40,000 Frenchmen, fully 
| appointed, cost barely two millions a year. Indeed, it is con- 
fidently affirmed that offers have already been made for the 
| purchase of mining concessions at a price which would make 
| the maintenance of the troops a matter of minor importance. 
As to men, Spain is eagerly asking permission to share in the 
conquest, and Italy, were her just prayer but conceded, would 
double the available forces of France. Napoleon 4s, for certain 
| purposes, chief of the Latin race. He can act if he will, and 
| the pressure upon him to act is, we conceive, underrated. His 
| tenure of power is success, and in this instance of Poland he has 
| not yet been successful. Indeed, he has been signally and visibly 














re-organized, its railway system not completed, its finances | snsuccessful, for the only results of his efforts have beena 
still greatly oppressed by an over-issue of paper currency. | very distinct rebuff, a reference to the Poles in high office in 
The Austrian Government is but just emerging from deficits | France, and a great increase of the severity exercised on all 
which threatened a national bankruptcy, has not made up its! Poles. Already Parisians talk of an “ insult” received by 
quarrel with the Hungarians, and has at all times reason to | France,—and France bears anything better,—and the organ of 
dread a war undertaken for nationalities. France, again, has the younger branch declares that quiescence would be ‘a diplo- 
forty thousand men engaged in the conquest of Mexico, ten matic Waterloo.” The bowrgeoiste dread a new war, but it is 
thousand striving successfully to occupy Cochin China, and not the rich who make revolutions, and the classes whom 
twelve thousand paralyzed for action by the duty of keeping | Napoleon is accustomed to court—the army, the peasants, the 
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makers of epigrams, are all crying aloud that France owes 
Poland a debt. This pressure, always great on a Sovereign 
who trices to remain in accord with his people, is not urged 
on an unwilling mind. Among the few political feelings 
which sway that singular brain, is a regard for the nationali- 
ties, and among nationalities Poland alone ever offered him 
the position which Napoleon from boyhood desired to 
attain. He might not seck the restoration of Poland in the 
teeth of too many dangers ; he certainly would not seek it in 
the face of the popular will; but when the dangers are half 
removed and the popular will is for action, the personal voli- 
tion of the Emperor acquires irresistible force. There remains 
the action of Great Britain, and this though possibly hostile to 
war—nobody really nows what the masses think on the 
point—cannot be an effective deterrent. This Government, 
whatever it does, will certainly not arm against Poland, and 
Napoleon has, therefore, at worst only the Continent to con- 
sult. With his uncle’sdebt to repay, a nationality to restore, 
his influence over diplomacy to vindicate, the Republicans and 
the Church te conciliate, and his dynasty still to scat, we are 
unable to believe him so determined on peace as_ English 
Tories would fain believe. Unless the Czar, wise in time, 
shrinks at last from the risk of collision, the balance of pro- 
babilities is, we fear, greatly in favour of war. Whether 
that war should involve Great Britain at first is another and 
different question, to be decided, in all probability, by the im- 
mediate Russian course. England does not fight for ideas, but 
should a Russian fleet menace Stockholm, or Prussia at last 
cross her frontier, the action of this country will most decid- 
edly not be confined to despatches. 





THE NORTHERN SUCCESSES. 

HOUGH the “ gleam of success” which has attended the 
Federal cause is, perhaps, as important as the news of the 
surrender of Sebastopol and the battle of the Tchernaya would 
have been to the allics in the Crimean War if received at once, 
it is yet quite true that the not very highly-coloured antici- 
pations which we ventured to put forth last week of the pro- 
bable issue of the Pennsylvanian invasion correspond far more 
nearly to the actual situation than the rather imaginative 
statements of the Northern Press. On the 3rd July—the same 
day apparently on whic General Pemberton proposed to 
General Grant the surrender of Vicksburg,—not from any 
necessity, but ‘in order to stop the effusion of blood”’— 
General Meade’s army defeated the last and most furious 
assault made for the third successive day on his position be- 
fore Gettysburg, with heavy loss to the Confederate army, and 
on the morning of the 4th July the Northern forces occupied 
Gettysburg, General Lee’s army being in full retreat upon 
Hagerstown, while a thousand miles away in the south-west 
the long contest for Vicksburg, and virtually for the Mis- 
sissippi, was closed by the unconditional surrender of the city 
to General Grant. It was natural that successes so great 
after so long a course of at least apparent fuilure, should have 
raised the mercurial temper of the American press to that 
point at which a rational estimate of the position becomes 
impossible. The later accounts, however, show, as we veutured 
to predict, that General Lee, even though seriously defeated, 
was nct likely to be routed or crushed, and there is still no 
reason to doubt that unless General Meade shows far higher 
qualities as a commander than any which the American war 
has yet developed on either side, Lee will make good his 


retreat across the Potomac, whether after or without another | 
contest with the Northern army. Looking to all the precedents | 


of the war,—which are, of course, always a doubtful guide, 


especially when one general’s qualities are barely tested, and | 


the numbers on both sides are known to us only through 
the @ priori intuitions of Northern editors, —the best 
surmise seems to be that Lee, likea good general, is only 
standing on the defensive till he has secured the safe passage 
of his stores and his wounded across the Potomac, and that 
our next news will be that he has left that position, 
unless previously attacked by General Meade, to follow his 
supplies once more into the valley of the Shenandoah. 
It may, indeed, be otherwise, if we could either believe 
that General Beauregard has already reinforced him with a 
force poetically estimated at 40,000 men (the exact number 
of the Cornish army which are raised in song to demand the 
extradition of Tre, Pol, and Pen), or that General Meade’s re- 
inforcements would swell his army sufficiently to enable him 
to attack the strong position occupied by his enemy with any 


reasonable hopes of success. But if the new forces received on | 


each side be anything like equal, it seems most rational to 
expect either a fresh indecisive duel, followed by a retreat of 
the Southern army into its own territory, or a retreat without 


that preliminary encounter. Since the beginning of the war 
we must remember no victory has ever yet been followed up 
with crushing vigour by either combatant, and the conditions 
of warfare between these huge half-disciplined armies probably 
render the difficulty of delivering new blows with military 
alacrity and precision after a hard-fought field, almost in- 
superable. The most reasonable presumption certainly is 
that Lee will save himself and his army, and that the net 
result, to the South, of the Pennsylvanian invasion will be the 
purchase of considerable stores of provisions at the cost of 
some 20,000 men put hors de combat. 

Not so slight, however, will be the result to the North. 
The victory of Gettysburg has restored courage and con- 
fidence to the people, infused new life into the army, and 
given the Government fair reason to hope that they have at 
lust found a leader who can cope even with Lee without dis- 
grace. ‘There can be no doubt, without falling into the 
exalted strains of the Northern journals, that we may estimate 
the battle of Gettysburg as a very creditable military achieve- 
ment for General Meade. Appointed at the very end of June to 
the command of the army of which he had previously led only 
_a division, he has directed all its operations with so much 
ability that within a week from his assumption of the command 
he was fighting in an admirable position of his own choosing 
the hastily concentrated forces of the enemy. Northern 
accounts state that no march of the war has seen so littte 
| straggling as the march which ended in the battle of Gettys- 
burg. Military critics agree that the position assumed, 
and the ability with which the advantages were manipulated 
on the days of battle, were highly honourable to the skill of 
the commander. With the Sugar-loaf Mountain in his rear, 
General Meade appears to have formed his army into a sort of 
wedge, of which the Cemetery ILill outside Gettysburg was the 
apex, presenting to the enemy two faces, inclined at an acute 
jangle to each other. ‘One of the most important features of 
| the line of battle,” says an eye-witness, ‘‘ was the facility it 
|afforded to each portion to reinforce any point of attack. 
| The enemy was compelled to march from seven to nine miles 
| in going from one wing to the other, whereas three miles on 
the diameter of a circle” [this means only “three miles 
across,” the circle being a term which the American mind 
seems helplessly compelled to associate with diagonals, but 
here quite irrelevantly inscribed within a triangle for no 
purpose whatever, graphic or otherwise} ‘ was the distance 
between Meade’s extreme infantry flanks. This circumstance 
'gave great advantage, and several times enabled the com- 
| manding general to concentrate rapidly his whole force at the 
| point of danger.” This is a point which even the unprofes- 
sional mind can understand as redounding to the good sense 
of General Meade, and it is quite certain that, whatever his 
| powers of mancouvring may or may not be, he has proved his 
capacity for choosing a position and handling troops on the 
field. General Lee’s force was no doubt greatly superior in 
numbers to his own, and though Meade had the enormous ad- 
vantage of a defensive position, a less able leader would have 
been confused by the various feints of the Confederate attack, 
and not have had the proper force to resist the last furious 
onset on his left. As it is, though he has certainly not 
proved his right to be regarded as a military genius, he has 
gained a fair claim to the confidence of his troops and the 
respect of the democracy. Meade must now rank with 
Rosecrantz, if not with Grant as a military commander ; while 
whatever success he may achieve will, of course, produce 
far more impression on the greater and wealthier States from 
being so much nearer to the political stage. 

But how will the novelty of these marked successes affect 
the Northern cause? The proximate effect is clear enough— 
to aid very much the efforts of the recruiting sergeants, and 
to facilitate the enforcement of the conscription. The same 
;measure which, if enforced for an apparently losing cause, 
might have produced revolution, may even be thoroughly 
| popular when enforced for au army which the people regard 
with pride and hope. The conscription mob in New York 
|—in itself no more dangerous than our press-gang riots— 
‘may prove to be serious yet; it would certainly have been 
| most dangerous before the battle of Gettysburg, and might 
have been supported openly by the State Government. But 
unless Meade is soon and seriously beaten, we think the effect 
of the news from Vicksburg and the success in Pennsylvania 
must be a large extension of the military resources of the 
North and of the popularity of the war. 

But this admitted, how will it act upon the cause for 
which the North is fighting? It may produce offers, official 
| or unofficial, from the South, intended to bring about a com- 
‘promise. The New York Herald,—wicked, blind, and braggart 


| 
| 
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leader of the wicked, blind, and braggart—already says, that | 
‘‘in view of the fact that the work of putting down the re- 

bellion may be said to be substantially accomplished, the 

only thing that remains is to consider,”—in effect, the 

most shortsighted and iniquitous compromise that can be 

adopted to hasten re-union and peace. The Herald is of 
course fertile in silly and shamefu! suggestions of new mean- 

nesses. Jt would have President Lincoln withdraw his word 

pledged to the slaves, and asserts, probably without believing, 

that Mr. Seward had had the audacity to propose this in 

the Cabinet; in a word, it would give the slaveholders all | 
they want, on condition that the Union thus iniquitously 

restored should use its united resources to punish France and 

England, and apply the Monroe doctrine by driving the French | 
out of Mexico, and, we suppose, the English out of Canada. | 
This, of course, is the mere insanity of purposeless vapouring ; 
but it shows one great danger to the North in too great suc- 
cess—the danger of waiving the only principles that could 
make war justifiable. And, unfortunately, there is another and 
less openly shameful form of the same great danger. There is 
a rumour (probably unfounded enough) that Vice-President 
Stephens, who lately came down the James River with a flag 
of truce and request for an interview with President Lincoln, 
was authorized to propose ‘‘a separate Government of the 
North and South, but only one President, so as to avoid inter- 
ference with Southern property and negroes, but to secure one 
foreign policy for both sections.” Were this proposal modified 
so as to restore the Constitution fully in other respects, but 
require for the President's election a clear majority both in the | 
Siave States and the Free, there would be great temptation | 
in it to all the Democrats and enemies of the emancipation | 
policy. We confess that we have not yet any sufficient confid- 
ence in the virtue of the North, or even in its sagacity, to | 
feel sure that any such proposition would be indignantly | 
rejected, and we are quite sure that disunion is to be preferred 
a thousand times to any compromise so iniquitous. Our chief 
trust is in the daily increasing conviction that, quite 
apart from principle and sentiment, political co-ope- 
ration with a slave power is henceforth and for ever 
impracticable,—a certain source of feud, not of peace. The 
Anti-Slavery party cannot even yet be called strong,—but its 
influence has multiplied so indefinitely within the last two 
years, that it would assuredly paralyze all political 
action on such a scheme as this. That party haunted | 
the terrified and cowardly imagination of the South in| 
the weak and miserable minority it could alone number 
in 1860. Now it would absolutely scare them from 
any dream of legislative union,—and an Executive Union 
for foreign affuirs without a Legislative Union in home affairs 
would be a mere monstrosity incapable of life. A people 
amongst whom black regiments are already popular, a country 
in which 2,600 applications for commissions in black regi- 
ments rather than in white have already been received, is no 
fit subject for a Siamese-twin bond with a people and country 
of slaveholders. The Presidential tie would constitute exactly 
such a tie ;—a band of living organization between mutually 
hated and hating foes. 

On the whole, we trust there is no substantial danger of 
any issue so shameful to this fearful struggle, on which the 
mark of Providential purpose is so clearly traced. We should | 
be disposed to wish for a Federal success, so far tempered by | 
checks that the Federal Government could be induced to be 
content for the present with the end they have so nearly | 
achieved, and offer recognition to a Confederacy lying some- | 
where between the Atlantic, the line of the Potomac, and the | 
line of the Mississippi, thus lopping off the whole future of | 
slavery in the Western States and territories, and finally ex- | 
cluding it from Texas and Mexico. But we are not so san- 
guine as to suppose that the North, if successful enough to gain | 
this, will consent to renounce its long dream of a united con- | 
tinent. One thing only we hold with ever increasing faith, 
that whether by the virtues of the North or by its sins, | 
whether by the military heroism of the South or by its) 
obstinate pride in its deepest degradation, God is slowly 
working out the one great end which He revealed ages ago as 
the political purpose of all true government, human or 
divine, ‘‘to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy 
burdens, to let the oppressed go free, and to break every 
yoke.” We regard the fall of Vicksburg and the success of 
Gettysburg as links in that purpose which even men can trace. 
But forthe present, at least, ourimpression is that nothing can do 
the North more good than gradual progress, qualified by morti- 
fying defeats,—since a certain and visiblecheck to thepower for 
evil of such unworthy politicians as Mr. Seward, is probably 
no unimportant element in the ripening of this great revolution. 





| 








THE RUSSIAN REPLY. 

\ JE trust Earl Russell is satisfied with his diplomatic 

success. The result of his labour of months, of a com- 
bination including half Europe, of warlike whispers to Baron 
Brunow and peaceful speeches made in the Lords, of a formal 
appeal to the faith of treaties, and a still more formal repudi- 
ation of the means by which treaties are supposed to be ulti- 
mately enforced, has been to elicit from Russia a despatch full 
ofa calm and polished disdain. So loud has been the talk of 
the “clemency” of the Czar, so carefully has excitement been 
cooled by rumours of conciliatory counsels at St. Petersburg, 
that the public scarcely yet understands the import of the 


reply. From end to end there is not in it one trace of con- 
ciliation, orcompromise, ormoderation, or fear, nothing but sove- 


| reign pride—a determination to refuse all concession, which is 


only the more immutable because it can permit itself officially 
to appear to discuss. Even that discussion, however, has its 
carefully-defined limit. If the Powers should begin talk- 
ing of promises made by Alexander I.—promises which 
Prince Gortschakoff defines as a ‘“‘ passing incligation of the 
Emperor which he did not accomplish”—and ask anything 
not confined to Congress-Poland, discussion is at an end. 
*« This question,” says the Foreign Minister of Russia, ‘‘ must 
be excluded, even in an interchange of ideas made within the 
limits of the treaties of 1815,” though those treaties were 
notoriously drawn up by the light of the Emperor’s avowed 
designs. ‘‘ We must exclude,” he says, still more definitely, 
in the reply to France, ‘even from an exchange of friendly 
ideas, every allusion to portions of the Russian Empire to 
which no special stipulation of any international Act applies.” 
It is Congress-Poland alone of which Russia will even speak ; 
and let us see what she concedes to the demand on Congress- 
Poland. Simply this, that if Poland submits at discretion, 
the Czar will accept her submission. The armistice is blankly 
rejected. ‘ Desirable as it may be speedily to place a term 
to the effusion of blood, this object can only be attained by 
the insurgents throwing down their arms and surrendering 
themselves to the clemency of the Emperor.” Negotiations are 
to terminate before they can begin, and the Poles, whose 
whole case is that by treaty they are not subjects of Russia, 
are to acknowledge subjection, and then see what interpreta- 
tion the Czar places on treaty rights they will have themselves 
surrendered. Till then not only is “‘ armistice” impossible, 
but “His Majesty owes it to his faithful army, which strug- 
gles for the maintenance of order, to the peaceful majority of 
the Poles, who suffer from these deplorable agitations, and to 
Russia, on whom they impose painful sacrifices, to take 
energetic measures to terminate them.”’ Mouravieff, as the 
Siécle has said, is the avowed as well as the intended reply 
to demands for conciliation. Even when “energetic measures” 
have produced a peace or a desert, Russia does not intend 
to place the constitution of Poland under any European 
guarantee. ‘If the measures in question,” i.¢., apparently, 
the Emperor’s gracious designs, which “ have already been 
decreed” are “‘ sufficient for the pacification of the country a 
conference would be without object,” if not, ‘there would 
result a direct interference of Foreign Powers in the most 
intimate details of the Administration—an interference that 
no great power could accept.” The conference, therefore, on 
Poland is refused ; but Prince Gortschakoff will not appear to 
close the door finally on every mode of discussion. With an 
adroitness which it is hard for simple men to distinguish from 
impudence, he declares that general pr-nciples alone can con- 
cern the parties who signed the treaties of Vienna, that “ at 
present it is not a question of these general principles but of 
administrative details and ulterior arrangements,” and that 
these latter have always been settled between ‘‘ the Courts of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, among which the traditions of 
history, a permanent contact, and an immediate neighbour- 
hood created a strict solidarité.”” The appeal of the robbed 
man not to be murdered is to be discussed by a 
tribunal composed of the robbers! Nay, even that 
is hardly the trath, for the police are bidden to stand aside 
till the robbers have settled the expediency of such “details” 


as the mode of murder to be adopted. Even the thieves must 


not, however, be consulted too soon. There are thieves and 
thieves—thieves who are troubled with remorse, and thieves 
who have in their hearts a fear lest retribution should arrive 
at last, and it is dangerous to wake up those lurking senti- 
mentalities. Russia prefers to complete the murder first, and 
confine the discussion to the texture of the victim's shroud. 
‘In any case,” proceeds Prince Gortschakoff, ‘‘ the re-esta- 
blishment of order,” i.e, the absence of active protest against 
the kidnapping of all the youth of Poland, “is an indispen- 
sable condition, which must precede any serious application of 
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the measures destined for the pacification of the kingdom.” 
And, by a final touch of that irony which is the humour of 
evil hearts, Russia requests the Powers who have intervened 
to aid her efforts towards that end by bidding the Poles 
despair. ‘Clear and categorical language on the part of 
the Powers would contribute to dispel Polish illusions, 
and to thwart calculations which tend to prolong the 
disorder and excitement of public opinion.” Poland, 
in short, is to be reduced to “ order,” as Russians understand 
order, by force, and then the Czar will consider with his 
partners in the partition what detailed concessions he may 
possibly make to the Poles. That is the net result of Earl 
Russell’s diplomatic action—of a request to an autocrat to 
grant a free constitution, backed by a promise that if he does 
not grant it England will in no case resort to measures of 
compulsion or war. Was ever failure more complete, or 
defiance concealed under more scornful moderation? If this 
be a conciliatory despatch, what would Earl Russell define as 
the probable tone of a hostile one? Did he expect the Czar 
to ask for his head, or to refuse to expend a little stationery 
for the sake of gaining time, or to reply at once without 
necessity by a declaration of war? The rebuff is the more 
humiliating because it does not arise from any natural diverg- 
ence of principles between a conservative and liberal power. 
Earl Russell based his demand upon a written treaty pre- 
viously acknowledged by Prince Gortschakoff to be valid, and 
its rejection thereforeinvolves a humiliation as well as a failure. 
England has not for years been placed in a position so open 


to ridicule, nor has Russia enjoyed such an opportunity of 


replacing herself in that attitude of restrained menace in which 


it, it is probably not more terrible than when he was simply 
dreading it afar off, and trembling lest his own shadow should 
be that of his pursuer. His bearing seemed to us to be simply 
that of a man who was listening to the story of another’s 
crimes, having no more concern in it than any one of the by- 
standers. He has accommodated himself to his altered cir- 
cumstances, and seems as familiar with his gaolers as if he 
had been intimate with them for years,—and it would have 
been better for society if they had been intimate with him 
for years. Mr. Bovill dwelt strongly upon the fact that when 
his sister was called he turned faint and was taken away, 
and insisted that this showed there was some dreadful 
secret between them—but every one who passed to the 
witness-box had to brush the very shoulder of the con- 
vict, and surely there is nothing surprising in the cir- 
cumstance that he should have shrunk from meeting his 
sister face to face there, and dreaded to hear the poor girl 
badgered in cross-examination. Far too much was said of 
his demeanour, and Mr. Bovill’s harshness had the bad 


effect of producing some feeling of sympathy for him in 


! 


court, whereas up to that time the sympathy had been all 
in favour of the defendants. It is not quite clear why the 
popular feeling should go entirely with the mortgagees, since, 
though they have been badly used, the convict’s aged mother 
and his penniless and ruined sister and brother have been still 
more cruelly defrauded. If we must import sentiment into 


| the case, let all the innocents fall in for a share of it. 


the Emperor Nicholas delighted, and which was modified only | 


by the result of the Crimean War. 


it is known to have deepened the hostility existing for years 
between St. Petersburg and Vienna, and the one addressed to 


The case just tried is intrinsically very intricate and in- 
volved, and was made more perplexing by the extraordinary 
mass of irrelevant evidence introduced into it. Shorn of all 
this surplusage, the points at issue lie in a small compass, 


| though it is not possible to divest some of them of a certain 
The reply to Count Rechberg has not been published, but 


France differs from that received in England only in this—it | 


is a little more curt in phrase, and it for the second time affirms 
that Parisis afocus of revolution,—that is, of the form of disorder 
which it is the Emperor’s pride to restrain. The repetition of 
this assertion, and its specific application to Paris, is one 
of those soujlets which diplomatists habitually strive to 
avoid. Paris is France and France Napoleon, and there will 
not be wanting men to say in the Palais Royal, if not in the 
Tuileries, that the rebuff which to England is a national hu- 
miliation, isto France that and also a personal outrage. 
England is only reprimanded, but France, France of all 
powers on earth, is asked to receive with humility a covert 
Russian taunt. 





THE ROUPELL TRIAL. 


FP\HE general impression produced by the long and weary 

trial of a cause which is certainly the most remarkable 
of our time, is that much remains to be revealed concern- 
dng the life, and perhaps also the death, of old Roupell, the 


smelter of doubtful property, and concerning the son of | 


whom “every one” was so “ proud,” the miserable man who 
has brought himself to hopeless degradation, and his family 
to ruin. William Roupell is at present placed in this peculiar 
position—it is to the interest of his own family to believe the 
full story of his crimes, and to the interest of his other vic- 
tims to believe only a part of it, while no one can possibly 
say that the word of a perjured man should have any cre- 
‘dence whatever attached to it, especially when there is still the 
shadow of a suspicion that his object is to benefit himself. It 
is clear that William Roupell was himself the victim of 
others, and Serjeant Shee points to his uncle, Watts, 
whose name turns up every now and then in the case, 
as the instigating cause of his extravagance and his 
numerous crimes. But whoever may have been the evil 
spirit at his back, William Roupell has shown that the temp- 
tation to defraud others was always potent with him. If the 
temptation came as a palliative to conscience, affording him 
an opportunity of making some reparation to his family, 
we might well infer that it would be irresistible. He could 
gratify his instincts, enrich his father’s plundered house, 
and perhaps himself share in the rescued booty at a future 
‘day—an accumulation of golden chances that the defendants 
in the action just brought to an end might suppose would 
easily lead him to add another sin to the long list he has 
already confessed. But he is sincerely repentant, we are told; 
and let us hope it is so. Some of the reporters this week have ex- 
patiated with evident astonishment on his coolness and uncon- 
cern at Chelmsford. It would be interesting to know how these 
gentlemen expected him to behave. Roupell must have anti- 
cipated his present position for years, and now that he is in 


degree of mystery. William Roupell’s original confession, 
repeated in substance at this trial, before Mr. Baron Channell, 
was that after his father’s death in September, 1856, he 
forged a will leaving the property to his mother, and naming 
himself as the executor, and that during his father’s life he 
also forged a number of deeds of gift of various estates in his 
own favour. One of these deeds of gift related to the Great 
Warley estate, which consisted of two farms, and formed the 
subject of the trial at Chelmsford. This deed, like the others, 
was prepared by a solicitor named Whitaker, to whom Roupell 
had been introduced by his uncle Watts, and whose conduct 
is one of the unexplained mysteries of the transaction. For 
Whitaker raised money on these deeds of gift without ever 
seeing the father to ascertain whether he authorized 


(them or not, and once, when a Mr. Longman declined 
'to advance money unless the father joined in the se- 
curity, Whitaker helped to raise the money from another 


source. In this particular instance of the Great Warley deed, 
Whitaker asked Roupell for his father’s authority, and ac- 
cordingly a letter authorizing the transfer was brought to 
him, written by Sarah, and bearing the old man’s signature. 
Now the signature to this letter is alleged by William Roupell 
to be a forgery, and Sarah could give no information whatever 
with regard to it. She only knew that she wrote it at the 


dictation of her brother, and that he took it away to get it 


| 


‘from his daughter? 


signed. Here the first doubt in the defendant’s favour 
arises—must not the old man have heard of this letter 
Why should William Roupell run 
the great risk of discovery which he incurred by getting 
his sister to write it? But in reality the letter 


|is a strong point for the plaintiffs, because in it there 
‘is a mistake in the description of one of the deeds which 





William Roupell had made in another document, and this 
mistake the father himself had corrected. Moreover, these 
words occur :—* The forms of leases I have already given to 
him ”’—that is, to William. Now, these forms were the 
forms William himself had forged, and of which the old man 
had no cognizance. This is a point of very great importance. 
But it may be met upon the hypothesis that the father 
signed the letter without knowing its contents, the son's influ- 


‘ence over him being very great. 


The real leases of the two farms were at rentals of 2507. 
and 78/. respectively. Roupell forged leases increasing these 
amounts to 560/. and 1702, by which means he was enabled, 
of course, to raise a larger sum by mortgage. The pro- 
duction of the original leases by the tenants proves that 
the new ones were forged, as stated by Roupell, and so 
far we have it undisputed that two at least of the 
documents which accompanied the deed of gift were 
forgeries. Acting, however, upon the supposition that 
they were genuine, Whitaker had the deed prepared, 
Roupell took it away, and in a few days brought it back 
signed by his father. This signature he also alleges to be a 
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forgery. It was attested by two witnesses named Truman | 
and Dove, both of whom seemed to be mere instruments in 
Roupell’s hands. Indeed, the influence he gained over every 
one with whom he was brought into contact is one of the 
most striking things in his extraordinary career. Ultimately 
12,0007. was advunced upon the deed by the present mort- 
gagees, and the estate was claimed back by Richard Roupell, 
the real heir-at-law of the deceased. 

Did old Roupell sign his name to this deed? The wit- 
nesses who attest his signature both swear they did not see 
him, and affirm that it was their impression they were attest- 
ing William Roupell’s signature only to a lease of a house. 
‘*T signed it,” says Truman, “ from believing that he would 
not lead me wrong, and because he was holding a high charac- 
ter at the time.” And being much pressed in cross-examina- 
tion, he said that he had noticed some writing above the 
place where he was to sign, but did not read it. Here 
arose one of those small points which so often have a great 
effect in a complicated case. Roupell was asked by Baron 
Channell to explain the fact that Truman and Dove signed as 
attesting the signature of his father, who was not even present | 
when they wrote. His reply was, that he covered the attesta- 
tion clause with his hand, or with a piece of blotting-paper, 
so that they could not see it. But on the sixth day of the 
trial a witness was called who had examined the signatures and | 
clause by means of a binocular microscope, and who swore, | 
without doubt, that the ink of the “p” in Roupell 
was under the loop of the “h” in the signature John Tru- | 
man” and Truman himself stated that he saw writing. This | 
is not the only discrepancy in Roupell’s statement, as we 
shall presently see. 

There being, therefore, no positive evidence that the father 
did sign the deed, except the presence of the signature itself, 
the question on which the body of proof accumulated was 
whether that signature was forged or not. Days were occu- | 
pied in calling witnesses to prove that the signature was not 
like the old man’s, and afterwards, on the other side, that it | 
was like it—the plain fact being that it sufficiently resembled | 
the original to deceive those who knew old Roupell’s hand- | 
writing best. The plaintiffs had relied upon certain peculia- 
rities in the real signature which the defendants conclusively | 
showed were often absent, and this was the short and not very | 
momentous result of hours spent in listening to clerks and | 
experts. The signature itself would certainly not lead the | 
jury to any decision upon it, one way or the other, especially | 
as there are other circumstances which must have produced | 
considerable effect on their minds. 

It was important to ascertain what were old Roupell’s| 
intentions with regard to this particular property. Now, it 
was in evidence that he frequently expressed to his tenants | 
his intention of giving the estate to his son William, and | 
that the copyhold portion was actually surrendered to him 50 | 
far back as June, 1855. On the defendant’s part it was alleged | 
that this surrender was only made in order that young Roupell | 
might get the property enfranchised. The genuine will of | 
1850 was destroyed by William when he forged the will of | 
1856, and the drafts were burnt by the proctors when the 
forged will was proved; so that it is impossible to say | 
what were the old man’s intentions in 1850. William Roupell 
affirms that the estate was left to Richard, the present claim- | 
ant; but we have only his bare word for the fact. The 
defendants might fairly point to the contradictions in his evi- | 


isolated forgery. During the years 1854 and 1855 nearly 
the whole of old Roupell’s property was made over to his son 
by deeds of gift similar to that in dispute at Chelmsford. 
Old Roupell was penurious and sordid, and yet he is repre- 
sented as stripping himself bare during his lifetime for the 
sake of one son, and keeping it a secret from everybody that he 
had so stripped himself. At the time of his death the son 


‘had actually raised over 200,000/. by virtue of deeds of gift, 


which we are asked to believe were given to him by the father 
who restricted him, at the very time some of the deeds were 
executed, to the pitiful allowance of 25s. a week. Further- 


| more, when we remember that the father continued to receive 


the rents for the whole of his property down to the time of his 
death, and that his son never at any time dared to deal with 
it as his own, except fraudulently, and that after his father’s 
death he destroyed his supposed right to it by the will 
which gave it to his mother, we cannot help feeling 
that the strong presumption is that this deed of gift 
is only one in a long series of forgeries. Driven, 


'step by step, nearer towards ruin, involved on every hand to 


an appalling extent, prompted, perhaps, by wicked advisers, 
and sinking daily deeper and deeper into a bottomless abyss 


/of embarrassment, this wretched man—scarcely nine and 


twenty now, and not more than two and twenty when he 
crept into his dead father’s room, and stole his will while the 


corpse was yet warm—grew desperate in crime, and forged 


document after document to serve the present wants of the 
hour, till at last one forgery exposed another, one fraud brought 
another to light, and he saw it inevitable that the iniquity he 


had heaped up through six long years of fear, and crime, and 
‘shame, must fall upon and overwhelm him. 
succeeded at Chelmsford, in a speech which exhausted his 


Serjeant Shee 


side of the question, in raising some feeling in the convict’s 


‘favour, for it is not in the nature of an Englishman to 


kick a prostrate man, or to insult and gloat over the poor 
wretch who is suffering a bitter penalty for his crimes, 
and must bear the awful horrors of a life-long im- 
prisonment. But we must not be led astray by this 
compassionate feeling. For whom had William Roupell 
compassion? He robbed his father, beggared his mother and 
family, impoverished all who came within his fatal reach, 
lied, plundered, and deceived with an industrious relentless- 
ness almost unparalleled in the history of crime. Let no one 
pity him as though he were the victim, any more than we 
should pity the assassin who cuts his own hand in dealing a 
fatal blow at others. Nor must he be surprised, remembering 
how many hearts he has broken, if, in the living death to 
which he is doomed, 
‘The world’s loud whisper breaking into scorn” 


occasionally reach his ears, since such a castaway dare not even 
hope to be forgotten, but must be remembered and pursued 
with everlasting infamy and detestation. 





THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE versus THE PENAL 
SERVITUDE COMMISSION. 

HE Times of Monday was very frank about the Penal 
Servitude Commission. ‘ We must say at once,” it 
observes, ‘that the report which is signed by ten of the 
Commissioners is not worth reading.” And the reason why 
it is not, is still more surprising than the fact itself. It is, 
that so many concurred in its recommendations. This 


dence—such as that the deed was not stamped, whereas | showed that they had allowed “individual convictions to be 
the date of the stamp proved to the contrary, and_| frittered away in compromises.” ‘ Any one of them,” it says, 
ask whether he was to be believed. Moreover, we can| with some magnanimity, “if he had sat down by himself, 
well understand that a man who knew that he had| would have written according to his own light a clear and 
committed forgery, and knew, moreover, that the discovery | sensible set of recommendations.” But as the individual- 
of his forgery was inevitable, would not hesitate to accuse | essay plan was not adopted, as the Commissioners chose the 
himself of one offence the more for the sake of making some | course usual with menof business—to offer the recommendations 
reparation to his family, whom he had injured soterribly. What, | really warranted by the evidence, in which they could almost 
in reality, is there against the probability that the father gave | all concur, their report is worthless; and, of course, on the 
the estate to the son? Having told the tenants and several | same principle, all resolutions of the House of Commons 
other persons of his intention to do so, it is not incredible that in which a large majority concur must necessarily be worth- 
he carried out his promise. The forged will of 1856 left the less also. The Lord Chief Justice is the sole dissentient, 
whole of the property to the widow, but William would still except on the subject of transportation, on which the one 
have full control over it as executor. Again, there was| Commissioner who knew Australia, Mr. Childers, dissented 
another probability in the defendant’s favour—whatever for- from the Commission. Sir A. Cockburn adopted the course, 
geries Roupell committed, this particular deed might be | so wisely recommended by the Zimes, of writing out—not 
genuine, for it is certain that at one time the father meant to! the conclusions warranted by the evidence,—but his own 
give him the property. | “individual conviction.”” The evidence does not appear, 

But if these circumstances and suspicions are in favour of indeed, to have made much impression on him. Perhaps 
the defendants, it is impossible not to perceive, upon a dis- he only read so much of it as went to support his case, for he 
passionate review of the whole case, that there are facts on was not present at any one meeting of the Commission at 
the plaintiffs’ side of the question which seem to outweigh all | which evidence was taken,—and the only witnesses he cites 
probabilities. It must be remembered that this is not an, are witnesses who, thoroughly partaking of the despair of the 
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English and Scotch officials, help to support his thesis, that penal and as long as can be permitted in most cases without 
nothing can possibly be done for prisoners except to make danger to the prisoner’s reason,—where diet is much harder 
them cordially hate prisons. Of course, this emancipation from | throughout, and the sum earned by the convict before quit- 
the pressure of evidence enabled him to support his ‘‘ own indi- | ting the prison is about half what it is in England. Besides 
vidual conviction” with the less embarrassment. But it is wellto | this, the Commissioners desire longer sentences,—the Chief 





remember that this “‘ opinion, at once sensible and authorita- 
tive,”’ this opinion of a “ practical man” as opposed to “‘ theo- 
rists,” is the opinion of a man whose only practical experience 
of crime has been gained iu trying and condemning criminals, 
while the ‘theorists ” who were examined before the Com- 
mission,—such theorists as Mr. Organ, Captain Whitty, and 
Sir Walter Crofton, were theorists who have spent long years 
in punishing, watching, and disciplining criminals. The Lord 
Chicf Justice’s minute is a very able expression of “ indi- 
vidual conviction ;” but the worth of that individual convic- 
tion is very little enhanced by his inspecting criminals from 
the Bench during their trial, while the ten Commissioners 
who have so unfortunately diminished the weight of their 
opinion by consulting freely together on the true drift of the 


| Justice apparently as short or shorter,—the difference being, 
that the former wish to gain a considerable time for pro- 
visional imprisonment or release under supervision after 
the lapse of the first purely penal part of the sentence, 
and the Chief Justice to sweep all variable elements away, 
in order, he says, to render them more deterrent and fixed 
‘in the imagination of the criminal class. Now, it is quite 
‘right to insist on some definitely settled term of highly 
penal discipline, which no good conduct of the prisoner’s can 
reduce. There no one will agree more heartily with the Chief 
Justice than those who prefer the Irish system. It would be 
| far better that a sentence which the Chief Justice wishes to 
make (say) four years explicit without hope of remission, 
‘should be put in the form of a sentence for not less than 


experience they had collected, instead of expressing individual | and not more than six years, the last two being enforced, 
couvictions, have indicated a coherent policy based upon | or partially or wholly relaxed, at the discretion of the directors 
broad facts, and having at its back the sense of such states- | of convict prisons, according to the individual conduct of the 
men as Lord Grey or such a Judge as the Recorder of London, | prisoner. But the Chief Justice apparently objects to this, 
and the “authority” of the keenest observers of criminals, | conveying the impression that he thinks any unsettled term 
both under punishment and after release, that England ever would be Jess penal. Now convicts are usually shrewd 
produced. | enough, and it is clearly nonsense to assert that a four years’ 
When we come to examine the Lord Chief Justice’s expres- | imprisonment certain, and no more, is more deterrent than a 
sion of individual conviction, we find that it differs from the | four years’ imprisonment followed by a disagreeable probability 
recommendations of the Commissioners in despairing absolutely | of two or a portion of two extra. No one in his senses would 
of anything but deterrent punishment. The real drift of his| prefer seventy lashes certain and a contingent thirty to the 
essay, when we have taken away the qualifying sentences put | seventy alone. But, says Sir A. Cockburn, if the first part of 
in out of politeness to his brother Commissioners, is something | your sentence is not deterrent cnough the rest won't make it 
like this :—‘ Make your punishments as heavy as you decently | so, but will be an expensive and misleading worry to the 
can—in other words, make prison as unpleasant as you dare; State; that is, the Chief Justice simply despises the idea of 
for the rest, the shorter the sentence the better. So soon as you | improving the convict in any term of years, and thinks 
have made it a very strong object with the criminal not need-| all evidence on the subject not worth consideration. 
lessly toreturn thither, turn the prisonersout; takecareonlythat | Now, this is simply contrary to experience, and, we 
they have fully learnt how very disagreeable the consequences | submit, contrary to rational probability too. An ignorant 
of crime are,—how much more disagreeable the consequences} man, vulgar in feeling, steeped in professional crime, 
of heavy crime than the consequences of light crime. Send | who has never had a taste of better things, is in Ireland 
them to the Colonies afterwards, if youcan,—thatmight perhaps | given up for months, and should be for years, before his re- 
give them a chance; but if you keep them at home, grant | lease, to industrious pursuits, requiring skill, attention, and 
no remission of the nominal sentence on any pretext whatever, | activity of mind, and while yet under authority is released 
and, above all, brush away the whole structure of affected | aud placed in a position to exercise his newly acquired powers 
reformatory influence; admit none of these hopes of earning | honestly. Let Mr. Organ, who lectures at Smithfield, Dublin, 
a higher place in the prison, or a better gratuity, or an earlier | and superintends the licence-holders after their release, 
discharge, into the criminal’s mind at all; for these are alle- describe the result :— 
viations which lighten the stress of the sentence. If there | ‘will now explain the nature of my supervision. In the visi- 
must be indulgences for the better behavcd—but all indulgences | tation form of report there are columns showing, first, the date of 
are on principle to be deprecated—make them appeal at once | a man’s conviction, the length of his sentence, the date of his dis- 
to the senses of the criminal,—perhaps ‘some improvement | charge from Smithfield or Lusk, the nature of his last crime, the 
in diet, or asmall allowance of tobacco,” might be admissible,— | number of former convictions recorded against him, his name, his 


but on no account admit the idea of reformatory discipline 
into your rationale of punishment at all. All that, is amiable 
moonshine. Think of the imprisonment as a scourge for 
crime, make it heavy enough to be deterrent, and no more; 
and, therefore, when the prisoner has gone through his allot- 
ment of pain, have done with him, and leave him to draw his 
own inferences as to further crime.’ 

This is the real drift of the Chief Justice’s advice,—incon- 
sistent with itself, perhaps, in the matter of allowing a little 
tobacco or better diet to the better behaved convicts, for though, 
no doubt, the Chief Justice might fecl secure that this could 
not have any foolish reformatory influence, it is an alleviation 
which does considerably diminish the deterring effect of im- 
prisonment; and the suggestion makes one suspect that Sir A. 
Cockburn threw it in artistically, rather to express his scorn 
for the reformatory idea of connecting a gradual restoration of 
privileges with the convict’s industry, than for any other pur- 
pose. And, in fact, though the Commissioners differ widely 
on many points from the Chief Justice, the individual convic- 
tion of the Chief Justice does not differ from the common con- 
viction of the Commissioners in laying great stress on 
the necessity of rendering a sentence of penal servitude 
a very disagreeable thing,—much more disagreeable than 


the shorter sentences of imprisonment for lighter crimes. | 


The Commissioners likewise recommend that as much 
severity shall mark the period of solitary confine- 
ment as is possible, without impairing the mental and 
physical constitution of the criminal. They likewise recom- 
mend, if the prison physicians will permit, a great reduction 
of the allowances of food, and of the gratuities earned by the 
prisoner throughout his imprisonment. All this is already 
effected in Ireland, where the first solitary nine months,— 
the Lord Chief Justice wishes the time doubled,—are highly 


| residence, the name of his employer, the nature of his employment, 
| the wages which he receives per week, the date if on ticket of leave, 
the date of his time being fully up, and in the margin is a remark 

| upon each man which is made by me. Here isa case, for instance, 
| of a man who was sentenced for 10 years for receiving stolen goods, 
| aud having under his pillow a blunderbuss ; his former character is 
| this, ‘A terror to the neighbourhood in which he resides ;’ his 
| residence is about four miles from Dublin ; his employer is Mr. So- 
'and-so; he has remained with that employer since the 9th of April, 
| 1856; he has been from that hour under my supervision; and my 
| last remark was this, ‘ A man of sober and settled habits, with Mr. 
| So-and-so for the last seven years, wife sober and industrious, has a 
| pig and fowl.’ 

| (The O’Conor Don.) Was that man discharged on licence ?-- 
| Yes, under the old Act; his period of licence expired on the 3rd 
| January, 1862; he was from 1856 to 1862 on licence ; but with 
| that kind of connection that exists between me and the discharged 
| convicts, we are not ashamed to know one another, provided no 
| one sees us.” 


| And the Irish police themselves testify to the efficiency of 
|the system. Mr. Murphy, an inspector, says:— 

| J should state that I have been a detective police officer 
| for 11 years, and therefore had an opportunity of making myself 
| acquainted with the working of the new and old system of convict 
| management in Ireland ; my experience of the old system was of a 
most painful character, for the criminals came out of prison worse, 
in fact, than they entered, whereas, on the other hand, I have known 
very bad characters when discharged from your intermediate prisons 
to engage in steady labour, earning their bread, and absorbed 
amongst the honest members of the working community. It must 
have been only by perseverance that any Irish employer of respec- 
| table position could be induced to take into his work men who had 
been habitual thieves and burglars, for the aversion of all men of 
respectability in Ireland to employ convicts is very great.” 


The Chief Justice may sneer, but this is not a result con- 


| 
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trary to nature. It requires time; it requires considerable 
time after the most retributive part of the sentence is ex- 
pired; but to a class educated in indolence, sensuality, and 
crime, and for the first time accustomed to higher tastes, there 
is a good prospect of success. Of course, with cultivated 
criminals, forgers, and so forth, there is fur less chance. With | 
the really dangerous classes there is much. 

The Chief Justice is equally sceptical about successful | 
supervision of the criminals released on licence. All we can 
say is, that the thing is done in Ireland, and done without any 
of that systematic deception as to the convict’s antecedents 
which is the disgrace of our English tickct-of-leave system, 
and seems to have been adopted expressly to discredit it. 
In London it is even now the great boast of our policemen 
that both licence-holders and old thieves are perfectly | 
familiar to the police, and can be found when they are wanted. 
If this is true now, how obvious it is that with the aid of a 
methodized system like that in Ireland, we could as easily 
carry out effective supervision here as there. Sir R. Mayne 
admits that his force know both licence-holders and dis- 
charged thieves, winking hard at the former when plunging 
into fresh crime, arresting the latter. Why refuse to turn 
such knowledge to account ? 

Sir Alexander Cockburn is too much of a man of the world 


to believe in anything but “deterrent” punishment for crime. | 


But habitual criminals are not exactly men of the world. 
They have often known nothing but the evil side of it, and 
not clearly and consciously experienced and rejected the 


good. Hence there may be hope of them when there would | 


be little or none of cultivated criminals. The evidence 
shows that there is; and a Chief Justice should be guided by 
evidence in his ‘‘ individual convictions.” 





JT is tolerably certain that the policy of Sir George Grey in 

New Zealand has borne its natural fruit in the new war, 
begun by the Maories with cireumstances of great atrocity, 
which we described last week, only a day or two before the 
departure of the last mail. The result is said, on apparently | 
good authority, to have been an urgent request despatched to 
Lord Elgin by Sir George for the loan of some Sikh regiments 
to put down the insurrection,—the very suggestion which we | 
ourselves offered last week, but which we accompanied by 
another of almost more importance to the peace and good 
government of the colony,—the recall of Sir George Grey, 
and the substitution of Sir John Lawrence, or some other 
first-class administrative ruler experienced in dealing with 
enemies cf the Maori class. The Sikhs may do to reduce the 
Maories, but a head is wanted as well as hands, and a head | 
accustomed to make inferior races feel at once respect and 
confidence. Now Sir George Grey has throughout mis- 
tuken the true policy to be adopted towards the Maories. | 
He has mistaken a coaxing policy for a kind policy; and | 
no unkindness could in effect be worse. The Governor has | 
attained amongst the natives the reputation of burrowing to | 
his ends “like a fox ora rat’? beneath the ground. They 
have met him in the same spirit—with outward concilia- | 
tion concealing a spirit of fixed hostility. In March the | 
Governor made an attempt to detach the powerful tribe | 








law and justice over native criminals have been a 
fiction, and the ship Lord Worsley was openly pillaged. 
In the settlement of Hawke’s Bay, as we are told by the 
Nelson Examiner, *‘ Lynch law is chronic, and is the regular 
resort of the natives for disposing of the trespass cases that 
arise in all pastoral countries.” At Mongonui, “ native 
offenders against the laws of the colony openly mock at the 
European, when they see him receiving punishment for the 
same offence which passes unnoticed in themselves.” At 
Wanganui, a native sued in an English court and lost his 
cause. Had he gainel it he would have used the authority 
of the Court. But having lost it he foreibly seized property of 
sixteen times the value, and the defendant who gained the 
cause has to pay costs. In another case we read that a 
Maori attempted violence to a girl ten years old; the 
criminal escaped, and the native-king soldiers with loaded 
guns resisted the native police who attempted to muke a 
capture. Over the whole island the Runangas, recently 
formed for the administration of justice among the natives, 
are defied in multitudes of cases. Such was the state of 
things before this new act of war was committed. And yet, 
in spite of all this, Sir George Grey has shut his eyes, and 
‘made belief very much” that the natives loved and were 
prepared to obey him. He has amused himself with saying 
‘peace and safety” while all was war and danger. Me has 
reported the most beautiful things of the Maori dispositions. 
He has urged the settlers to have fuith, or, perhaps we should 
say, superstitious belief, in the pacific resolves of natives 
who were known to have decided on war, and to have 
been lying in ambush for English lives. He has remon- 
strated with solitary settlers for not trusting themselves 
on distant farms; he has tried to persuade ladies that 


it would be perfectly safe to ride freely into the unprotected 
THE NEW ZEALAND WAR AND SIR GEORGE GREY. 


break which will probably set most of the fighting men among 


country,—and all this up to the very hour before an out- 


70,000 Maories at open war with the English Government 
and colonists. We can call Sir George Grey’s conduct nothing 
short of absolute infutuation. The native land commissioner, 
Mr. Purris, was so persuaded of the imminence of the outbreak 
from the information given to him by friendly natives, that 


‘he went down to the boundary of the land between the 


English settlement and the native settlement, and remained 


there warning people not to pass along, and yet, as we said 


last week, it was admitted that the Governor had strongly 


| opposed his imparting this conviction to others. In short, 


Sir George Grey, though he had never re-established the 
Queen’s authority in the northern island, could uot bear to 
admit even to himself, still less to others, how powerful and 
how rapidly increasing were the elements of disaffection 
ill-concealed beneath the heaving surface of the Maori 
society. 

Now this is not a man to entrust with the re-organization 
of this thoroughly disturbed colony. A man who cannot face 
his difficulties boldly, who tries to think and to make others 
think that he has removed a voleano which he has only tempo- 
rarily smothered with materials that the first explosion will 
turn into dangerous missiles, is not the man whom the Govern- 
ment ought to leave at the head of affairs in atime of so 
much peril. The New Zealand Government has, it is said,. 


of the Waikatos from the league which centres round | been hampered in the native question by the Colonial Legisla- 
the Maori King. He was received with open arms and | ture. If so, it is only the more reason for sending out a 
pleasant smiles till he came to the real point at issue, and | Governor who can control the Legislature in these respects ;— 
endeavoured to make them abjure the dream of Maori inde-| which he ean only do by first showing that he can govern the 
pendence or the native king movement. ‘Then all became! Maorics. ‘he interferences of the Legislature have arisen 
sullen reserve ; nothing could be obtained from the Waikatos; entirely from the helplessness of the system hitherto followed- 
it was certain that they would not sacrifice their policy of; We owe it to the Imperial Government, to the unfortunate 
independence, and tolerably certain, though at the time they | natives themselves, to the colonists most of all, to send them 
disclaimed the intention, that at the first breach they would | aman who has proved that he can grapple with one of the most 
rush to the support of the Maories in the neighbourhood | difficult of all problems—the just government of a warlike but 





of Tataraimaka, who were living on land that they 
claimed only by “right of the conquest” made two} 
years ago. In short, they smiled on Sir George Grey, on 

condition that he would let them do as they would towards 

the colonists. They had no notion of sacrificing anything in 

deference to his command. 

Indeed, Sir George Grey’s peace has been all along a hollow. 
truce. The Queen’s authority has never been re-established | 
over the Maories of the northern island at all. Sir George Grey | 
has ruled the colonists, but he has scarcely even affected to rule | 
the native tribes. They have quietly remained in possession | 
of all they had taken from the English at Taranaki ;—the 
settlers have never ventured to return to the outlying farms; 
—the roads (for example, the Omata road) have not been 
made, for the Maories would not permit it ;—the mails have 
sometimes been stopped; men’s lives have not been safe; 


inferior race. 








THE BIRMINGHAM BRUTALITY. 

HE owners of a mine whose ropes break, whose shafts are un- 
fenced, whose lamps are not in the highest scientific order, 

are, if life be thereby lost, liable to be heavily fined. The owners 
of public gardens who deliberately incite human beings to run, for 
the amusement of a crowd, the risk which the miner is forbidden 
to run for the purposes of commerce, are not so liable. On the 
contrary, they benefit largely by the increased piquancy and inte- 
rest with which a good bloody catastrophe, a tragedy with real 
blood and brains spattered about the stage, gives to the sports 
from which they derive their profit. ‘That dizarre anomaly in the 
laws of a nation, which in its just belief that life is a trust from 
the Creator ventures on the primd@ facie absurdity of making 
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suicile a penal offence, stands at last some chance of removal. 
The catastrophe, without which nothing is remedied in England, 
has at length occurred. The death of Madame Geneive at Bir- 
mingham, though but one out of a score, is attended with cir- 
cumstances of such exceptional horror, the farcical accompaniments 
of the tragedy jar so harshly with its horrible end, and the incidents 
so clearly reveal the gradual demoralization of the popular mind, 
that there is some faint hope of the event touching, if not the 
national conscience, at least the national conscientious imagina- 
tion. We ventured, when Blondin began his feats at the Crystal 
Palace, to point out the consequences of creating a general 
app%tite for the sight of danger, but that individual having 
the digestion of an ostrich, the head of a bricklayer, and 
the agility of an ape, was so much safer than he ought 
to have boen, that the suggestion of evil was scouted as a 
sp2-cimea of milk-and-water philanthropy. The public thronged 
in thousands to feel the delicious “ crude ” of the blood produced 
by the imminent danger of a fellow being, and paid so well that 
mea without a tithe of Blondin’s practice, or Blondin’s health of 
stomach—for it is that, and not courage, which enables men to 
gaze down from a grand height—strove by dozens to imitate his 
example. ‘Then, as the pulic appetite palled, women were iutro- 
duces 1, and the double stimulus of fleshings and danger, pretty legs 
anJ imminent risk, lust and cruelty united without opprobrivm, 
proved, as it has ever done since men openly worshipped Astarte, 
the most successful “draw.” A woman was crushed at Highbury 
Bara, a man smashel at Cremorne, but still the furore continued, 
till at Birmingham the disease reached a point at which in Eng- 
land a cure is applied. 

The Order vf Foresters, a most respectable body, gave an enter- 
tainment in Aston Park for the benefit of their sick and funeral 
funds, and the managers hired, among other performers, a Bir- 
mingham woman, called for the nonce Madame Geneive, to attract 
attendance by the public risk of her life. They understood 
their audience and the popular taste, aud stretched the rope 
thirty feet from the ground, higher than the third-story of 
an ordinary house, and as the time drew near every other 
spectacle was deserted, and young men, with their sweet- 
hearts opposite, intermitted the pleasing pastime of “ kiss 
in the ring.” What Roman could listen to music or think 
of flirtation when the gladiators were in the arena or the 
Christians flung to the lions? The “tide,” says the local 
reporter, ‘tall flowed in one direction,” and Madame Geneive 
stepped out, in “a blue muslin skirt with fleshings,” above a 
sea of upturned faces. ‘The poor woman—we have no heart to 
blame her, for there were many mouths at home to feed, her hus- 
band was leading her to the rope, and the wild beasts were surging 
below—was in the sixth mouth of her pregnancy,—that is, as 
every husband in England knows, her nerves were not worth a 
straw. Stillshe stepped out—she would have been torn to pieces 
if she had not—and walked “ half the distance,” but without per- 
forming any particular feat. ‘There was neither agility nor beauty 
in the display, no exhibition of any rare or unusual power; but, 
nevertheless, the “‘ grounds rang with plaudits from every side”— 
for there w +s the only thing the erowd desired, real palpable danger 
to life, danger of the kind which can be witnessed in safety— 
nobody enjvys the sight of the cholera—and which sets the teeth 
on edge, and makes the breath come pantingly short. The 
couple understood both the excitement and its source, and 
the woman again set out, this time with steel chains, “ which 
flashed in the sun,”—-to show that they were real, and therefore 
heavy and dangerous,—bound on her arms and feet. Clearly this 
was more dangerous still, and the crowd, “every breath being 
hushed,” burst as she emerged from the other end of the rope 
into ‘applause both loud and long.” Be it observed tle chains 
actually preclude both agility and beauty of pose, and danger was 
this time the recoyniz-d source of pleasure. ‘The emotion was not, 
however, yet at its height, and as the attendant drew a bag over 
her head the crowd glued its eyes on her figure, almost consciously 
hungering for blood. 
of appearance, and the excitement, therefore, resolved itself into 
the simple though unacknowledged hope that the performer would 
fall. It was gratified, for the poor woman had not taken three 
steps when the rope gave way, she fell thirty feet through the 
air, and, cracking the spinal cord, died on the spot without sign or 
groan. ‘The body was removed from the grounds, and the festival pro- 
ceeded bravely ; ‘‘ the assemblage seemed bent upon continuing their 
enjoyment ; and in a short while lads and lasses were engaged with 
great glee in playing “ kiss in the ring ” within a few yards of the 
place where death had so recently been.” Why not? ‘Spread the sand, 
lictors, let the games proceed. It is but a slave whois dead.” It is 


The bag absolutely produces awkwardness | 


thought alike of Christianity and civilization. 


only the Roman ethics to which we are returning without the 
Roman restraints, only the Pagan morals we are adopting rendered 
worse by the internal consciousness that Christianity is divine, 
and that Christianity is not this. And then, permitting all this, 
we hug ourselves because a magistrate fines a marquis who sets 
two cocks to fight, and inveigh with bitter disgust against the 
barbarism which at Bayonne permits armed men to encounter half- 
starved, and eatable, bulls. Lord Hastings had at least the excuse 
of boyhood, the matador can at least plead that he does as his 
fathers have done for the past thousand years, but the quiet and 
sober fathers of families, whose sufferance enables Sir George Grey 
to tolerate this variety of human sacrifice, are introducing a bar- 
barism, deliberately crushing down their own convictions, in order 
to enjoy a new gratification to the wild beast which lurks in every 
heart, and which it is their admitted duty to suppress. ‘Ihe con- 
duct of the husband was bad enough, for, knowing his wife's con- 
dition, he must also have known that every step on the rope was 
made above her grave; but it is always worse than useless 
to waste reason on hunger. It is the managers—all decent, 
responsible men, doubtless--who tempted the woman to risk 
her life, the respectable fathers who took daughters and 
wives to swell the crowd plaudits rose with every 
nearer approach to sudden and horrible death, who most deserve 
the charge of accessories to a murder. If we say the truth, that 
their sole attraction was that of the spectator at the Imperial 
games, the wild-beast thirst for human blood, they will pronounce 
us guilty of gross exaggeration. How many of them would have 
stirred a yard to see the same feats by the same woman in the same 


whose 


dress on a rope six feet from the ground ? 

But we shall be told that, even supposing courage to be in itself 
no virtue, the higher races of mankind have always held contempt 
for danger among the noblest of qualities—the quality, in fact, 
without which all others are valueless. This poor woman was dis- 
playing that contempt, and surely the nation who instituted the 
Victoria Cross,—and every man among whom would in his heart 
rather earn that Cross than the Christian one—cannot honestly 
reprehend a spectacle of which that quality is the attraction. That 
is the argument which saved Blondin wher Sir George Grey, whose 
faculty of pity seems to develop, like the humanity of a Buddhist, 
in proportion to the smallness of its object, allowed him to march 
along the rope, but forbade him to wheel his daughter, and a 
grosser fallacy was never imported into a discu-sion. Courage isa 
Christian quality, for it has its root in faith, aud it may, perhaps, be 
taught; but the courage brave men want to teach is that which 
despises danger to oneself, not danger to other people. Exhibitions 
like these may prove courage in the exhibitors,—though they generally 
prove only absence of bile,—and an early aptitude possessed also by 
chimney buildcrs and sweeps ; but they prove and excite nothing but 
brutality in the spectators. Not one of the crowd who shuddered, 
and quivered, and howled with delight as the poor woman passed 
over their heads, ever dreamed of imitating her, or caught from 
her apparent nerve the slightest new incitement towards the per- 
formance of any dangerous duty. All they acquired was the 
dangerous knowledge,—the worst men can acquire,—that in 
presence of human risk visible without persona! danger all other 
excitements become at once insipid, the crave which, if once 
indulged in, yields that last degradation of the heart the enjoyment 
of cruelty for its own sake without reference to its results, the 
instinct which, once developed, produces a Caligula or Constantine 
Alexandrovitch. The danger, great everywhere, is particularly 
great in England, where though the few are refined the mass are 
still in the stage of civilization at which men are sensitive 
only to strong excitements, measure the value of liquor by the 
aleohol in it, look with delight on blows, and are as full of “ the slow 
humorous cruelty of the Teuton” as they were a thousand years 
ago. It would take but little provocation to re-establish the 
“ring,” or any other of the barbarous habits only relinquished 
with this generation, and every exhibition like thatat Birmingham 
tends directly to re-establish them. 

It is time for the Home Secretary to act with effect, without 
regard to a theory of non-interference, which, if it were honestly 
acted on, would bring the Floralia back to the stage in a month, 
and rebuild the arena in our gardens within the year. ‘The respect 
for human life is no mawkish sentimentality, but the fundamental 
If life be not a 


‘trust from its Giver which no man has a right to restore simply 


at his own pleasure, to what end do we teach that obedience to 
God is the highest of duties, self-restraint the noblest of virtues, 
resignation the only quality in which Christianity stands alone 
among creeds? If it be lawful for a woman to risk her life in 
public in order that she may have pence, and those who see her 
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excitement, what folly to enforce decency in our theatres, what | reached, strewn with a dozen tents, a military brass band, and a 
barbarity to transport the poor wretch who gives himself | number of Robin-Hood-looking gentlemen, in green coats with 


ophthalmia to escape regimental duty ? 





THE ALEXANDRA PARK. 


brass buttons. On inquiry, it turned out that the great /éte repre- 
senting the opening of the Alexandra Park was to come off at this 
place. ‘The programme consisted in a show of fruit and flowers, 


N those good old times before the sea-side was invented, the | a « grand archery meeting,” and a miscellaneous concert by the 


people of London seem to have lived a vast deal more out of 
doors than they do nowadays. Looking over the maps and guide- 
books of the last century, one is astonished at the number and ex- 


which skirted the great metropolis. At some of those places, such 
as Ranelagh, Vauxhall, and others, royalty itself did not disdain to 
appear, while nearly all seem to have been frequented by the great 
bulk of the middle and lower classes. It was only when the growth 
of the mighty city drew within its circle most of the surrounding 
villages, planting a forest of chimneys in place of trees, that all 
these glories vanished, and New Tunbridge, Sadler's Wells, Beulah 
Spa, and a host of similar places of resort, got deserted by their | 
visitors. Next came the era of Samuel Johnson, who found all the 
beauties of nature concentrated in Fleet Street; and this was followed 
by the epidemic of the sea-shore, with its conversion of muddy fishing 
villages, full of sprats, herrings, and oyster-shells, into fashionable 
lounges. Once more in our days a reaction is setting in, and a 
new belt of Spas and Vauxhalls, grander and more ambitious in | 
design than their prototypes, begin to arise around London. Already 
the tawdry pavilion on the Sussex shore, with its Oriental domes, 
is outshone by the big glass-case on the Surrey hills, where know- 
ledge is grafted upon fun, and Blondin and Leotard go arm in arm 
with high art, the antediluvian animals, and Mr. Waterhouse | 
Hawkins. The scientific beasts have not yet paid a fair percentage | 
to their shareholders ; nevertheless, the great cucumber-frame at 
Sydenham is hel: to be a success, and rival institutions make their 
appearance on all sides. ‘The latest and most notable in the field 
is the * Alexandra Park” establishment, which was inaugurated | 
on ‘Thursday. 
The new Alexandra Park is situated between Hornsey and | 
Colney Hatch, forming part of that extensive estate once known as | 
Enfield Chace. ‘This forest, as all the old chroniclers are fond of | 
recording, extended from Houndsditch in the City to above twelve 
miles north, and was the joint property of the whole Corporation | 
in the reign of Henry II., and for a considerable period after. 
Here the citizens enjoyed the diversion of husting, and such other 
exercises as were common in those muscular times. When the 
shops grew bigger, however, and money came to be lent at six per | 





| 
} 


tent of the taverns, tea-gardens, dancing saloons, and music- halls 


brass band aforesaid. These promises were truly fulfilled; yet they 


| seemed to leave, somehow or other, a considerable blank in the 


day’s proceedings. The flowers and fruits, exhibited in various 
tents, were rather good in their way, only it was almost impossible 
to see them on account of the smallness of the canvass huts. A 
brass band, at all times, is no particular treat to fastidious Lon- 
doners ; so there remained nothing but the archery /¢te to look at. 
Our neighbour, a very stout man, with a very red face, told us the 
shooting was excellent; and the man looked so excited from his long 
walk from the railway-station that we had not the heart to contra- 
dict him. Not being skilled in archery, we felt, moreover, 
much hesitation in giving our judgment ; and to leave the reader 
to arrive at a safe conclusion in the matter can only record a two- 
fold experience. On Tuesday, last week, we were at Wimbledon 
during the shooting for the Queen's prize, and we then saw half- 
a-dozen men who, from very ordinary-looking rifles, sent a bullet 


right into the centre of a small target at no less than a thousand 


yards’, or nearly two-thirds of a mile,distance. On this Thursday, 
at the Alexandra Park féte, we watched the feats of a score and a 


| half of men, some in green coats with brass buttons, and all with 
| bran-new weapons of warfare, but who vainly tried to hit the 


bull's-eye at about 150 yards’ distance. The grass, for twenty 
yards in front and ten behind the butts, was thickly strewn with 
arrows, but very few, indeed, stuck in the targets. However, as 
already stated, Londoners are not learned in archery, and perhaps 
the stout man with the red face was right in his judgment. 

Leaving the tents, the brass band, and the bow-men, the visitors 
took a stroll through the park, that is, through the fields. The 


' ground throughout the estate rises gradually towards the south, and 


then falls off abruptly, giving an uninterrupted view over London 
and parts of Herts and Essex. Except the panorama from the top 
of Highgate, which is considerably nearer to town, nothing can be 
more beautiful than this view from the topmost knoll of Alexandra 
Park. Some four years ago, a scheme was set afloat to build 
here a North London Crystal Palace, after the desigus of Mr. Owen 
Jones; but the proffered shares could find no owners, and the 
plan had to be abandoned after a while. ‘The present Alexandra 
Park undertaking appears to be set up by fresh “ promoters,” for 


cent., the City men left off hunting, and the forest was gradually the prospectus starts with the notice that it is intended, in the 
laid open, and glided at last, in the shape of fields and gardens, | first instance, to erect “‘an inexpensive temporary building,” 
into the hands of private owners. Buta good slice of old Enfield | which, of course, cannot possibly be the palace of Mr. Owen Jones. 
Chace, at a distance from the City, still remained in the time of | This notice also does not seem to fit the announcement given in 
James I., who loved to reside at his hunting-lodge of St. Theobald’s, | the daily papers, that the inexpensive edifice is to be roofed in by 
and had the forest well stocked with deer. His Majesty’s game | the gorgeous domes of the house that Captain Fowke built. It 
was eaten, cooked and uncooked, during the civil wars, and the | may be, however, that since Parliament refused to buy the Ken- 
army of the Parliament, not content with devouring the deer, cut | sington dish-covers, they will be sold a bargain, perhaps “at a 
down the trees, opened reads through the wood, and laid the | ruinous loss;” and it is, therefore, not at all unlikely that their 
ground out in small farms. ‘Thus disappeared from the world the | ultimate fate will be to adorn the Alexandra Park temple, and 
hunting-ground of the citizens of London, leaving its memory | look down upon the world and the House of Commons from the 





only in the names of a few villages, such as Wood Green and 
Hornsey Wood, and having its boundary marked, on the one side, | 
by the rifle factory at Enfield, and at the other by the rag-shop of 
the universe in Hound-ditch. 
It is from the station of the Great Northern Railway at Wood 
Green that the new Alexandra Park is approached. On entering 
the enclosure of the estate, the attractions of which, as a rival to 
the Crystal Palace, have been rather pompously set forth of late in 
the papers, the visitor is sure to be overcome by a strong sense | 
of disappointment. ‘There are no gardens, nor even a remnant of 
the ancient forest visible ; but the whole park consists of nothing 
more nor less than a number of fields thrown together, with many 
of the hedges still left standing. A very small part of the estate, 
called the Grove, which, till within the last few weeks, seems to 
have been the property of a private gentleman, is laid out in 
terraces and walks, and is rather pretty to look at ; but all the rest 
of the ground, extending, it is said, over some four hundred acres, | 
is the merest meadow land, intersected by hedges and ditches. It 
was amusing to watch, at the grand opening day, on Thursday, 
the blank faces of the visitors who had paid their half-a-crown, and 
come all the way from the metropolis to get a new sensation, to find 
themselvesin ahay-field. However, a number of little flags, made 
up of strips of calico, which kept fluttering ina straight line across 
the fields, invited to a distant spot, as the central point of the day's 
gathering, and in this direction accordingly travelled the host of 
weary pedestrians. After nearly half an hour's walk, a lawn wa | 


top of Muswell Hill. 

With all the charms of situation of the new estate, it yet can 
scarcely be said to add to the places of recreation extant in and 
near the metropolis. Not only is the Alexandra Park too far from 
town to be reached with anything like comfort, but it is altogether 
in so rough and unfinished a state that it seems almost ridiculous 
to expect the public to pay its shillings and half-crowns, besides 
the railway fare, for the pleasure of a visit. As at present consti- 
tuted Hyde Park certainly is better worth a shilling, particularly 
on a rainy day, than Alexandra Park ; leaving out of account the 
very important fact that there are “‘ twopenny "buses” from the 
Marble Arch to the City. What the future will bring to the 


institution at Muswell Hill is as yet only written in the prospectus 


of the company, from which, however, it may be interesting to 
extract a few lines. It is intended, among other things, to have a 
classified and descriptive collection of English birds, *‘ showing 
those which are insectivorous, those which are partly so, and partly 
graminivorous, and also those which are carnivorous, thereby ex- 
plaining, &c.” Now this is worse than the antediluvian beasts in the 
Sydenham ponds. They, with their heavy Greek names, are at 
least decently put out of the way, and exiled to the bottom of the 


' gardens, far from the fountains, the trapéze, the high rope, and the 


roundabouts; but when, as the managers of the rival institution 
seem to intend, the “ insectivorous” and the “partly gramini- 


_ yorous ” are thrust right into people’s faces, very likely under the 


centre of Captain Fowke's contrivance, the impatience of the 
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British public can scarcely be expected to stand it. People out 
for a holiday, as a rule, do not like to have lessons in algebra, or an 
hour’s interview with “ the sciences called pure.” ‘They want fun 
and amusement; if with a homeopathic dose of instruction so 
much the better, but fun at any rate. The demand, after all that 
is said in disparagement, is not so very unreasonable. Modern ex- 
istence, with its wear and tear of competitive struggle, has become 
so exhausting to the middle and lower classes, particularly of large 
towns, that nothing short of absolute relaxation will serve to re- 
store the strength of body and mind. It must be a relaxing of all 
the nerves, or it will have no effect, for the tension may destroy the 
lessened activity of all the rest. 
most of our “palaces for the people” 


Thisisa lesson which, simple as it 
is, the managers of have yet 
failed to learn. 


Tillis PERCIES.—SECOND FOUR HUNDRED YEARS. 


TE left the Percies ruined, the family estates assigned to the 
\\ Duke of Bedford, the young heir of the House a prisoner 
in the hands of the Scots. Had Henry IV. lived, there is little 
doubt that the family, like others, would have 
disappearel, but his successor was at once more generous and 
more deeply interested in the affairs of the Continent. Ile was 
statesman enough to see that the deep-rooted power of the Percies, 
sanctioned by the traditions of four hundred years and the attach- 
ment of the population north of the ‘Trent, was the best counter- 
poise to the dangers always imminent from the alliance of Scotland 
and France. He restored the dignities of the family, and so backed 
the heir’s petition to Parliament that in 1414 that body voted a 
restoration in blood, and the restoration of all the estates held in 
tail_—those only held in fee simple passing away to the King. 
Henry V.—sent Sir John Neville and the Lord Grey to bring 
the young lord from Scotland, and on 16th March, 1415, 
he did homage t» Henry in presence of the Estates as second Earl 
of Northumberland. The Duke of Bedford, moved by the King. 
resigned the lands assigned to his share, in 


hundreds of 


consideration of 
and the House, once more 
invested with the wardenship of the Border, was re-established 
in all its dignity. The family attributed this restoration 
to the personal grace of Henry, and for three generations 
following staked and lost their lives, and liberties, and pos- 
sessions for the sake of the House of Laneaster. ‘The restored 
Earl, after escorting the captive King of Scotland, his own fellow 
pupil, back to Edinburgh, and endowing the three Divinity Fellow- 
ships in University College, Oxford,—now held by Mr. Charles 
Musgrave Bull, Mr. Francis John Headlam, and Mr. Horace Davey 
—took up arms for the son of his benefactor. He was slain fighting, 
on 20th May, 1455, in the battle of St. Alban’s, along with the 
Duke of Somerset, and lies in the Abbey Church. He held 
the Northumbrian and Yorkshire and Petworth property, Crawley, 
and two other manors in Sussex, Wrentham in Suffolk, Wilton- 
Hokwold in Nerfolk, eight manors and the hundred of Canyng- 
ton in Somersetshire, and sixteen manors and the hundred of Folkes- 
tone in Kent; had also a joint part with Sir Robert Manners of 
the goods and chattels of Sir Robert Ogle, outlawed, possessed 
Dagenham and another manor in Essex, fifty-eight mavors in 
Lincolnshire, the manor of Foston in Leicestershire, and the castle 
and manor of Cockermouth, and eight and a half manors, besides 
parcels of another manor, several advowsons of churches, and a fourth 
part of the ‘* barony of Egremont,” in the county of Cumberland. 
Ilis son Henry was at the time in his thirty-fourth year, and had 
already served in several very important capacities. He had 
married, through the influence of Cardinal Beaufort, the heiress of 
the three Baronies of Poynings, Fitzpayne, and Bryan, and, with 
his paternal estates, possessed, therefore, in all probability, a 
larger territorial dominion than the family have ever since held, 
one of the largest ever owned by a British subject. It was 
all staked again, the Earl supporting the Lancastrian cause by 
force throughout the North, and falling sword in hand while lead- 
ing Margaret's vanguard in the decisive battle of Towton. Three 
of his brothers also fell fighting in the same cause,—one, Sir 
Richard, along with him at Towton, another, Sir Thémas, who 
had been made Baron Egremont, at the battle of Northampton, 
i: 1460, and the third, Sir Ralph, at Hedgeley Moor, near 
Chillingham Castle, in 1464, exclaiming as he died, ** I have saved 
the bird in my bosom !” i.e, his faith to King Henry. The next heir 
was thrown into the Tower, the Yorkist Parliament held in Novem- 
ber attainted the family, the earldom and estates were granted to 
John Neville, Earl of Montagu, brother to the Kingmaker, and 
ouce more the House seemed to have been torn up by the 
roots. This time the eclipse was of short duration. In October, 
1469, King Edward, jealous of the excessive power of the Nevilles, 


an annuity of 5,000 marks a year, 


' 


bethought himself of the Perey, and summoned the prisoner to his 
presence. The Perey, believing further resistance hopeless, or 
tamed by eight years of confinement, took the oath of allegiance, 
and regained at once his honours and his estates, the Earl of 
Montagu receiving in exchange the barren title of Marquis.* The 
battle of Barnet, which crushed the Nevilles so completely that the 
clergyman who now holds the lands of Abergavenny is the only 
Peer directly representing that almost regal house, confirmed the 
Percies in their inheritance. ‘They resumed their old function of 
ruling the Border, and in 1482 Earl Henry was second in command 
to Richard of Gloucester on his triumphant march to Berwick and 
Edinburgh. He acquiesced in the revolution which placed 
Richard on the throne of his nephew, and which was, in spite of 








| Shakespeare, perhaps only the last illustration of the principle 


always floating through the Norman mind—the right of the eldest 
efficient male. Disgusted, however, with Richard's tyranny or 
annoyed by his obvious determination to break down the baronial 
power, the Farl, on Henry Tudor’s arrival, obeyed the Lancastrian 
instinct of his house, and, like the Stanleys, remained on the field 
of Bosworth only a spectator. If the act were treacherous it was 
expiated, for Henry VIL. contrived to bring the Perey, for the first 
and only time in the history of the House, into direct conflict with 
the people. Parliament, in 1489, granted a heavy subsidy to the 
King for the war in Bretagne; the Earl in vain endeavoured to 
obtain an abatement, and the populace, wild with disappointment 
and rage, murdered him in his house at Cocklodge, near Thirsk, in 
Yorkshire. Skelton wrote an clegy on his death. Iis successor, 
the fifth Earl, was a man in whom the second attribute of the 
family—a stately fondness for learning and magnificence, flowered 
out so fully as to conceal or effac2 their first—the passion for 
military success. At the age of twenty he fought and defeated 
James Touchet, Lord Audley, in 1497, in the battle of Black- 
heath, and was with Henry VIII. at the battle of the Spurs, 
in France; but he disliked active life, obtained leave to resign 
the wardenship of the Marches to the Earl of Surrey, and 
The * House- 
hold Book” of this Earl, which has been preserved, presents 
. singular picture of the semi-regal state of a great noble of those 
days—a state which combined the feudal power with the social 
magnificence of later times. There was a Council of the great 
officers of the Household, who assisted the Earl in drawing up his 
code of economic laws; the constables and bailiffs of his castles 
waited on his person in regular succession; all the officers of the 
household were gentlemen, and the table at which they sat was 
called the Knights’ Board. He kept eleven resident priests and a 
doctor or bachelor of divinity as Dean of his chapel, with a regular 
establishment of choristers. The number of persons permanently 
supported in his household was two hundred and twenty-three, and 
This 
magnificent Peer died in 1527, and was succeeded by his son, 
Henry Algernon, sixth Earl of Northumberland, who as a lad had 
been educated in the household of Cardinal Wolsey, and fallen in 
love with Anne Boleyn. It is still doubtful whether he had not 
entered into a contract of marriage when the Cardinal interfered, 
and Henry Percy was married offhand to a daughter of the 


devoted himself to study and stately ceremonies. 


the annual cost of housekeeping was, in our money, 8,9511. 


Talbots, The interference seems to have permanently affected his 
character. He plunged into debt till he acquired the nickname of 


Henry the Thriftless, and was compelled to sell the Poynings 
estates, lived unhappily with his wife, and separated from her 
without children. His brother, Sir Thomas Percy, in 1536 joined 
the rebellion known as the Pilgrimage of Grace, was executed at 
Tyburn, and his whole family attainted in blood. Within a 
month, June, 1537, the Earl died of heartbreak, and, as the 
nephews could not inherit, the House of Percy-Louvain came 
momentarily to an end. 

During the momentary interregnum the title and the estates 
were transferred to the Dudleys, Northumberland, the Protector, 
being of that family, but the catastrophe of Lady Jane Grey swept 
them out of the road. Henry Percy, the nephew, regained Scar- 
borough, (seized by a son of Lord Stafford.) and Queen Mary 
annulled the attainder, and regranted estates and earldom to Henry, 
with a clause in the patent including his younger brother. Queen 
Elizabeth confirmed these grants, added Sion House, which had 
been built by the Dudleys, and re-appointed Earl Henry warden ; 
but the Cecils detested the Earl. ‘They worked on the mind of 
the Queen till she bestowed the wardenship of the Middle and 
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* The ease with which these transfers were sted is one of the many difficult 
social questions presented by the Wars of the Roses. We believe, however, tue ex- 
planation is this. All the classes benefiting by the feudal system admitted the royal 
right to transfer estates after attuinder; and the people, however deeply irritated, 
could not resist the armed class. They, however, liked their old lords best; and the 
moment the King’s word replaced them resistance became impossible. A trausfer 
Jrom them was accepted like an act of conquest, a retransfer fo them like a grace, 
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West Marches on Lord Grey de Wilton, and seized a copper mine | last protest against the re-admission of the evil Scotch House as 
discovered on the Percy estates, and from which the Earl appears | Kings, the Percies had done battle with lives and fortunes against 
to have expected unbounded wealth. The Earl, personally dis- | the royal power, were the only great nobles who tried arms against 
gusted, and, perhaps, enraged at the Queen's persistent perse- | the imperial Henry VIIT., and the last of the Barons who ventured 
cution of the Catholics, with two other Lords, took up arms in | to trust their followers in the field against the organized power of 
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the movement known as the Rising of the North. Their forces 
were soon discovered to be inadequate to the enterprise, and 
after some slight successes the Earl fled, taking refuge with an old 
friend, Hector Graham, of Harlaw. In January, 1570, Graham be- 
trayed him to the Regent Murray, andin July, 1572, Morton delivered 
him up to Lord Hunsden, and he was beheaded at York, affirming 
with his last breath the supremacy of the Pope. He left no 
heir, but the clause in Mary’s patent saved the House, and his 
brother was summoned to Parliament as .cighth Earl of North- 
umberland. ‘Though an active commander in the field, and 
hostile to his brother's policy, he incurred the sleepless jealousy of 
the Cecils, was committed to the Tower, and on 21st June, 1585, 
was found dead in that arcanum of secrets with three bullet wounds 
in his chest and a discharged pistol on the floor. A coroner's in- 
quest ended in a verdict of suicide, but popular rumour loudly ac- 
cused Lord Burleigh of one more successful crime. England was 
getting too hot for Catholics, but Henry, the ninth Earl, accom- 


panied Leicester to the Low Countries, and joined in the | 


siege of Ostend, and when England was menaced raised 
a squadron at his own charge, and under the Catholic 
Howard of Effingham helped to defeat the Armada. He 
might, strong in the history of his family, have lived down 


the jealousy caused by his creed, more especially as he was | 


himself a Moderate, but unfortunately he did a Stuart a ser- 
vice—the one offence which that family, like the Bourbons, never 
forgave. ‘The Earl was looked up to by the Catholics as their 
natural chief, and James promised him in return for his support 
all manner of favour to the members of the oppressed creed. The 
letters which passed were left in the keeping of Thomas Percy, 
the Earl's agent, and when that person was arrested for his share 
in the Gunpowder Plot, James had the baseness to permit them 
to be received in evidence against the Earl. fe was sent before 
the Star Chamber, and sentenced to a fine of 30,0001. the loss of 
all offices, and imprisonment for life in the Tower. James not 
only confirmed the sentence, but pleading some delay in the pay- 
ment of the first instalment, seized the estates and leased them for 
his own benefit. The Earl remained in prison till July 18, 1621, 
fifteen years, which he spent in mental cu'ture. He studied 
mathematics and astronomy—perhaps also astrology—gathered 
learned men round him, thre of whom were called Northumber- 
land’s Magi, and earnel for himself by his researches the 
nickname of Henry the Wizard. He was, perhaps, the most 
accomplished gentleman of his age, and with his fellow- 


prisoner Sir W. Raleigh turned the side-rooms of the Tower 


into a school, to which the flower of the rising generation re- 
sorted for instruction. At last, released by the intervention of 
the Earl of Carlisle, who had married his youngest daughter (Lady 
Lucy Percy, Waller's goddess), he exhibited his contempt for the 
Court in an outburst of characteristic magnificence. Buckingham 
drove six horses, so the Earl traversed London with eight, and re- 
tired first to Bath and then to Petworth, where he maintained a 
court thronged by nobles and men of learning. The Stuarts paid for 
their baseness. The son, Henry, who, in 1632, succeeded him as Tenth 
Earl, who was, in 1637, Lord High Admiral, and a man of such in- 
fluence that Charles I. said “he had courted him like a mistress,” 
and of so stately a character that even Clarendon half forgets his 


party hatred, stool through life the unswerving foe of the royal 


power. On the breaking out of the Civil War he was one of the 


Peers who remained at Westminster. He tried to negotiate with | 


the King at Oxford, sat in 1645 a recognized leader of the Inde- 
pendents, and after the King’s death took the oath to the Com. 
monwealth. On Monk’s advance from Scotland, the Earl strove 


fiercely to secure guarantees before re-admitting the Stuarts, and | 


resisted to the last the punishment of the members of the High 
Court of Justice, avowedly because the execution, which he 
had at the time opposed, “would be a wholesome warning 


to future sovereigns.” For the rest of his life the stately old ! 
man occupied himself with magnificent gardening at Petworth, | 


and dying, was succeeded by his son Josceline, namesake of the 
first of the House, Eleventh and last Earl of the House of Percy- 
Louvain. He died at Turin, 21st May, 1670, and once again the 
line ended in a daughter. It had lasted five hundred years all 
but a few months, and during that entire period had never been 
named in Scotland without a sense of fear, or in England without 
the feeling that here, at least, was one family which could be trusted 
to face the throne. From the signing of Magna Charta to the 


| the Crown. 
A brief interregnum carried the family over the Revolution. 
| Earl Josceline’s only surviving daughter, the Lady Elizabeth Percy, 
carrie] the estates, by her third marriage, to Charles Seymour, 
Duke of Somerset, and as if the family spirit had passed into his 
brain as its revenue did into his purse, he was among tlie first to 
| welcome the Prince of Orange in the Revolution by which 
the great nobles saved England from tyranny and themselves from 
'slow extinction. His son Algernon was created Baron Percy, 
but he again had but one daughter, who, on July 18th, 1740, 
married Sir Hugh Smithson, Bart., of Stanwick, Yorkshire. 
The Smithson baronetey arose with Hugh Smithson, the second 
/son of Anthony Smithson, Esq , of Newsome or Newshaw, in the 
| parish of Kerby-on-the-Mount, Yorkshire, who was thus rewarded 
for his past Royalist services in the year 1660. The grand- 
father of the bridegroom had been brought up as a Roman 
| Catholic, but conformed to the Church. The Duke of Somer- 
set strove for influence, and on 2nd October, 1749, he was 
'ereated Baron Warkworth and Earl of Northumberland, with 
remainder to his son-in-law, Sir Hugh, and all heirs male 
lof the Lady Elizabeth, and next day Baron Cockermouth and 
Earl of Egremont, with remainder to his nephew, Sir Charles 
| Wyndham, son of his sister Katherine. With this latter peerage 
| went the estate of Petworth, which thus, on the death of the Duke, 
| passed away from the Percies to the family in which it still re- 
imains. ‘he Duke dying in 1750, Sir Hugh Smithson succeeded 
| him under the patent, and sixteen years after, on 22nd October, 
| 1766, was created Earl Perey and Duke of Northumberland. 
| Petworth was almost made up by the estates at Stanwick, at 
| Armine, in the West Riding, and at Tottenham, in Middlesex, 
|which Sir Hugh brought into the family, and the new house 
revived to the full the magnificence of the Perey-Louvains. 
|The first duke rebuilt Sion House, Northumberland House, 
and Alnwick Castle, and planted a great part of the county 
lof Northumberland, planting annually, for twenty years, from 
‘eleven to twelve hundred thousand trees. He also devoted 
great attention to agriculture, and for these services—sup- 
| ported doubtless by the purchase of Werrington in Cornwall, 
which commands the borough of Launceston—he obtained in 1784 
the Barony of Alnwick, with remainder to his second son, after- 
| wards Earl of Beverley, the wearer of which title stands now nearest 
to the family succession. The second duke, also Hugh, served 
in America, especially at Lexington; the third was the popular and 
convivial Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland; and the fourth, Algernon, 
| who succeeded in 1847, was first Lord of the Admiralty to Lord 
| Derby’s Administration, and has been noted for years for a liberality 
| princely in its degree. He has built, rebuilt, and endowed more 
| churches than any Peer in Great Britain, and he established at 
hisown expensea complete system of life-boats along that wild north- 
east coast, where his name has so long been a household word. The 
vast possessions Of his House have been increased to an extent which 
probably only the Duke knows by the development of the under- 
| ground wealth of his estates, and in 1863, as in 1100, there is in 
| the North no rival in magnificence or social weight to the represen- 
| tative of the Percies. ‘Throughout that great interval, the whole 
| of our English history, there has never been a period of ten years 
during which the vote of the Percy has not been of the first import- 
ance to the Government, scarcely a century in which the lives and 
lands of the House have not been staked in defence of the popular 
}cause. There is no other house in England with a history ap- 
proaching theirs, but their career is enough to indicate why Eng- 
land accepts and Liberals bear the aristocratic influence which 
foreigners believe to be supported entirely by astute but unprin- 
| cipled intrigue. 





| 








GOSSIP FROM AND ABOUT FRANCE. 
[From our SpectaL CorkesPONDENT.] 
July 23, 1863. 
Ir is a strange feature, indeed, and not altogether complimentary 
to the nineteenth century, that the thoughts and eyes of Europe 
are just now directed towards one central point, and that point a 
small French watering-place. While one man is slowly making 
_ up his mind at Vichy the fate of’ thousands trembles in the scale, 
the liberty of a heroic nation is at stake, fortunes are made and 
| lost at the Bourse, speculations and intrigues are rife, and the 
world asks anxiously whether peace or war shall be the order of 
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the day. Paris is as full of gloomy anticipations and wavering 
nervousness on one side, of hopeful expectations and proud exulta- 
tion on the other, as it was on the eventful eve of the Crimean 
campaign. Several days ago, when it became duly known that 
the Russian reply to the six points was anything but favourable, 


there took place a perfect panic among the stockjobbers, and the | merely state that during the present week F 


baissiers made a complete razzia—an awful slaughter of the inno- 
cents. 
a war, that a catastrophe is unavoidable, that a blow will be struck 
somewhere, either on the Rhine or in the Baltic. 


France has become convinced that she is fast drifting into 


the frigates the Gloire, the Invincible, the Normandie, and the 
Couronne (entirely built of iron), is ordered to Cherbourg. 
Marshal MacMahon inspects the garrisons in the east of France 
and reviews the troops quartered at Strasbourg, whilst Marshal 
Pelissier has been summoned to Paris. 

And the man, who has only to beckon to his armies and to his 


men of war, is bent on rousing the enthusiasm of the few bat- | 


talions who form his guard of honour in the small town of Vichy, 
where he dwells in pretended rural retirement. There he harangues 
the troops as if the easy entrance into Mexico were a heroic achieve- 
ment, receives the flags taken from half-bred Indians, and indul 
in smart sayings after the true Napoleonic fashion. 
poor Captain Gallifet with the words * Bon jour, Commandant,” thus 


) 


ge 
o 


announcing him a merited promotion in a theatrical manner, and | 


tells the grenadiers, who parade before him, “ If you had been there, 
you would have done the same.” And politicians begin to specu- 
late, and fancy that the miad of that man, on whom depend the 
destinies of France, of Poland, of Italy, of the whole Continent, as 
it were, is resolved on war. 
of order who were tired of what they pleased to call the ‘ insta- 
bility of Republican institutions! 


painful fact that they are helpless, and unable to avert the dis- 
tressing calamity. 

The only question which men put to themselves in Paris, in 
France, and even out of France, is, ‘* What is he doing or thinking 
in Vichy?” There, the face of every one who approaches the 
gloomy Druid is anxiously scanned, and an influential foreign 
paper even went the length of proclaiming that there was hope 
for peace, because a gentleman who is at the same time a friend of 
Poland and a friend of Napoleon looked downeast after an inter- 
view with which he was favoured in the Delphian Chalet. Another 
dilemma keeps speculation alive: Will Louis Napoleon risk going 
to war alone, satisfied with the moral sympathy of England and 


Austria, or does he intend to entangle the English Cabinet ? ‘The | 
partizans of peace eagerly grasp at this slender thread. It can | 


certainly not be denied that many Frenchmen are again carried 
away by the fanciful excitement which caused them to hail with 
joy the Italian expedition, and to boast that France is making war 
for an idea. 

This time the material impersonation of the idea would be found 
in the annexation of the Rhenish provinces of Prussia. 
some pot-house politicians and Bonapartist chauvins swagger and 


talk foolishly of the great souvenirs of the Imperial era which are | 


said to be alive along the Rhine, and pretend that the population 
are eagerly fond of French laws and French préfets. 


' 


An iron fleet of | 
six large vessels, the Magenta, the Solferino (both beak-headed), | have thrown a momentary veil over the Madagascar affair. 


He greets 


What a bitter lesson for the friends | 


They reap now what they 
have sown, and look on in utter dismay, perfectly aware of the | 


Already | 


They relate | 


how the Queen of Prussia has lately met with a very bad reception | 


in these very districts, and how, particularly at Saarbriicken, the 
last station towards the French frontier, the burgomaster of the 
place was the only man ready to greet her. ‘The fact is undeni- 
able; but instead of ascribing it to the anti-dynastic and anti- 
junker feeling which begins to get the upper hand in Prussian 
circles, our French Monroe-doctrine apostles are pleased to 
attribute it to the “latent attractive heat and powerful force of 
expansion” which they assign to their nation. That such an 
annexation would be hailed with delight by a large portion of the 
French people, and greatly enhance the success of the Napoleon- 
ides, I do not pretend to doubt. But that the proceeding would 
rouse the national fanaticism of the Germans and quickly lead toa 
war is equally undeniable. Hence spring the gloomy apprehen- 
sions of French liberals, who see, looming in the distance, the dire 
phantom of a European coalition against France. A second Waterloo 
would be dearly bought, were it even by the glories of a second 
Jena. 

What news will the next echo from Vichy bring? It would be 
idle to speculate on such a topic, as there will hardly be a definite 
word spoken, as long as Louis Napoleon is himself wavering and 
calculating his chances. He will be glad, I suppose, to obliterate 
the Mexican stain, for the expedition beyond the Atlantic remains 


| with. To set Poland frea and to cross the Rhine, whose green 
waters have so often reflected the image of Freuch warriors, which 
beheld Turenne and Moreau, Louis XIV. and Napoleon IL, on 
whose borders sleep Hoche and Marceau, would be a more startling 
| enterprise bearing the Napoleonic stamp. At all events, I can 
ance expects war, and 
that the warlike stores gathered in the fortresses along her eastern 
frontier, though already sufficient for a sudden campaign, are daily 
| increased. 
The great interests which are at stake in the Polish question 
Still, 
| the persistent rumour that some regiments are to be despatched to 
that distant region was not without its share of influence in the 
financial disarray. It is stated that Marshal Pelissier was not 
summoned to a Council of War, but to a peaceful discussion before 
the Council of State; and it may be true, after all, since he was 
accompanied by a high civil functionary. The poor Algerian 
colonists will have another regulation added to the four thousand 
| ordonnances Which already rule all their movements. Four thou- 
without taking into account the fifty thou 
sand general laws anl prescriptions which govern the minds and 
actions of every Alas! 
governing are the great evils of our time, and still there exist men 
mad enough to claim the benefits of a pouvoir fort. Why, we are 
blessed with one in France, and, therefore, I can speak of its ad- 


sand special decrees! 


Frenchman. legislation and over- 





over- 


vantages ex professo. It regulates everything from politics to 
manners. As I have vergel on that subject, I may as well inform 
you that Louis Napoleon has of late introducsd the fashion of 
removing his hat with his left hand when The ¢éléyants 
of Vichy quickly imitated him, the ga:/ins of Paris already adopt 
the custom, and soon enough, I guess, you will see it introduced 
into Regent Street; therefore, let me take due pride in being 
first to expatiate on that delightful innovation. 


saluting. 


The Gymnase has just produced a very good comedy, or rather 
|} drama, by ‘Théodore Barriére and Henri Crisafulli, “ Le Démon du 
Jeu.” The subject has often been treated on the stage, and the 
miseries accompanying a gambler’s life never fail to impress the 
public. Like “ Zrente Ans de la Vie d'un Joweur,” the new piece con- 
tains an elopement, a theft, a paternal curse, a famishing wife, a 
suicide, and every other dramatic ingredient. But it is cleverly 
written and contains a novel dénouement; the gambler is cured, 
which gamblers scarcely ever are, by hearing that his wife will soon 
present him with a child. The last scene was certainly unexpected, 
and will startle a London audience likewise, for it is safe to predict 
that you will soon have an English adaptation of this powerful 
comedy. 

The latest judicial scandal brought the name of the exiled Duke 
of Brunswick again into unenviable notoriety. You know that 
eccentric personage and his diamonds, which he himself values 
in a printed catalogue at fifteen millions of francs. In order to 
| preserve them, together with his sparkling uniforms, from the 
wicked attempts of rapacious thieves, the Duke has invented a 
marvellous system of alarm-bells, chains, pits, hidden guns, and 
iron spikes ; but he appears to care less for a more precious jewel— 
namely, a fair daughter. This daughter, now Countess de Livry, 
was born of a certain Lady Colville, who, it appears, eloped with 
the Duke many years ago, when he was still mentioned in the 
Almanac de Gotha. He all but legally acknowledged his child, 
and certainly took good care of her for a time. What became of Lady 
Colville is uncertain ; it is ramoured that she left Brunswick, married, 
and was divorced in England, and at last disappeared in California. 
So, at least, states the Duke, who had his daughter brought up 


{in a boarding-school at Kensington, under the direction of Miss 


Shepherd. When she was nine years old, the quasi-Princess 
| Wilhelmine was sent to Paris to finish her education; 
but, at sixteen, the heart and purse of the fickle Duke 


a blunder in the eyes of the people, in spite of the success it met, 


were suddenly shut up, and the Countess de Colmar, as 
she was called, married the Count de Livry, who, however noble 
may be his descent, is chiefly known as the unlucky starter and 
editor of small fly-sheets, like Z’Are-en-Ciel, Courrier de la Jeunesse. 
How came it to pass that the paternal ears of that exalted indi- 
vidual proved deaf to the heartrending shrieks of a migratory 
daughter? M. Marie, the barrister, pretends that the ex-Duke of 
Brunswick is a staunch Protestant, and wishes to punish his child, 
who boldly embraced Catholicism. Madame de Livry appears to 
be a fair proselyte of the eloquent Father Lacordaire, who, in a 
document produced in court, declares ‘that he gave religious 
instruction to the Princess, and that, her conviction having been 
formed in consequence of this instruction, she abjured Protes- 
tantism on the 8th of October, 1843, in the hands of Monseigneur le 
Coadjuteur de Nancy, Bishop of Joppé.” The Duke, on the con- 
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trary, asserts his spirit of toleration, and simply pleads that a 
natural daughter has no legal rights, since, according to French as 
well as German law, la recherche de la paternité est interdite. He 
even puts his princely quality forward as a declinatory plea, but 
the Court wisely rejected it, and in a month hence we shall know 
whether a Duke of Brunswick is bound or not to grant an alimony 
to his children. A Gavt. 





NEGRO TROOPS.—DEFEAT OF LEE.—FALL OF 
VICKSBURG. 
[From our Srectat CorresroNDENT. ! 
New York, July 7, 1863. 


Prorte in England who have no prejudice against the African | 


race will be surprised to learn with what interest, on the one hand, 
and with what surprise on the other, the experiment of making 
soldiers of the blacks is watched by two classes in this country— 
one composed of those who had only doubt enough of its success to 
make them anxious, the other embracing those who thought it 
absurd. The fighting faculty is one which God has bestowed, 
whatever the non-resistants may think of it, upon all His creatures, 
from man to mollusc, and it was in strange forgetfulness of the 
universality of this law that the enemies of the negro, in this 
country, have affirmed that he would never fight. Not that those 
who invented this argument against the employment of negro 
troops had any great faith in it, for they also declared that to put 
arms into their hands would be to inaugurate a most savage war- 
fare, and to give up the women of the South to universal outrage, 
their children to savage murder, .and the men to all the refinements 
of the most cruel torture. 
prejudices and hatreds of caste, and these totally irreconcileable 
assertions found their defenders and believers in the same class. 
They hoped that making soldiers of negroes would prove a failure, 
either because they would not fight, or because they would fight 
too well ; either result would answer their purpose. The pertina- 
city with which they adhere1 to both propositions had its influence, 
even on the advocates of calling in so powerful an element in de- 
fence of the Union against rebellion. These, though they remem- 
bered that the negro was a man, naturally endowed, in all proba- 
bility, with a fair share of animal pugnacity, could not forget that 
he had been for ages the subject of a terrible oppression, and that 
his animal courage, as well as some other manly qualities, might 
po:sibly have been crushed out of him. 

To people abroad who have watched the progress of the war it 
has seemed probably inexplicable that the Government should not 
have promptly and gladly availed itself of the services of the one 
million of black men at the South, who, from the very nature of 
things, must be the bitterest enemies of the rebellion, and the 
staunchest allies of a cause which in suppressing it gave them, at 
least, a chance for their freedom—the more inexplicable inasmuch 


as this million of men, if not on our side as soldiers, must inevitably | 


be used on the other as labourers and producers of the necessaries of 
life, releasing thereby an equal number of white men to serve as 
soldiers. But there was first to be overcome that deep repugnance 
to interfering with slavery in which the nation has been, for so 
many years, so sedulously and even religiously educated ; and 
second, that the prejudice against the race, engendered of its bond- 
age, cherished by the supposed labour-interests of the lower class 
next the slaves, and carefully kept alive as a potent political ele- 
ment, stood in the way of any step toward a recognition of tlie 
social equality, or even the common humanity of the blacks. That 
the great majority of the people should assent to the necessity of 
the abolition of slavery in so large a portion of the country as to 


ensure its speedy destruction in the rest, provided the rebellion | 


is suppressed, is an evidence of a wonderful change in the popular 
mind. But this was partly in accordance with a belief in a mili- 
tary necessity. Still more remarkably is that change shown in the 
acquiescence in the propriety of enrolling black soldiers, for there 


personal prejudices and antipathy of race had to be overcome, | 


affecting the individual relations and opinions of the people, 


which are so much more powerful than any comparatively abstract | 


political considerations by which they may be influenced. 

Of course the character and aim of the rebellion, which is be- 
coming daily better and better understood, and the necessities of the 
war so rapidly developed by events, are a perpetual teacher, and 
have much to do with this change of public opinion ; but it would 
be a crying injustice to the negro not to give to his conduct the 
full share of credit. 
man of the North sullenly refused to give his sympathy to a country 
in her hour of distress and peril which, in its prosperity, had almost 
everywhere denied to him, a native-born, free citizen, the rights 
which it extended with a lavish hand to the most ignorant and most 


But there is no ratiocination in the | 


It would not have been strange had the black | 


!imbruted emigrant from other lands. But, forgetting all his 
| wrongs, he has remembered only that his country was in peril, and 
| sought to render it a service which was only scornfully rejected. 
Undiscouraged by insults, however, he has patiently bided his time, 
}and when, at length, his friends have wrung from a reluctant 
| Government permission to shed his blood for the common cause, he 
| gleefully shoulders his musket as a common soldier, not even wait- 
| ing for a promise that he shall be protected from the savage pro- 
clamation of Jeff. Davis, that every black man taken in arms shall 
| be soll as a slave. A nation would hardly deserve to be saved on 
whom such self-sacrificing courage did not tell. Our many bloody 
| battles show with what devotion and valour the American people 
| can lay down their lives in defence of free government. They fight 
for home and country, for rights of which they know, by long en- 
joyment, the precious value. But the negro, with a full compre- 
hension of the penalty that attaches to such devotion, offers his 
life for a country to which he owes nothing but the barest tolera- 
| tion, for rights from which he has been by law debarred, without 
| even stopping to ask whether that devotion shall earn for hima 
reversion of the decision of a justice of the Supreme Court and of 
'the popular judgment, that “‘a black man has no rights that a 
| white man is bound to respect.” He remembers only that the 
land of his birth is in peril, and offers his life a willing sacrifice, or 
risks a life-long servitude, in the hope that in such martyrdom may 


| 


be the seed of justice. 

The assertions that the negroes ** would not fight ” at all, or that 
they “would fight like demons,” have been amply disproved by 
events. They do fight, and they fight like men. While they have 
displayed, wherever they have been in action, the most heroic 
courage, they have everywhere shown themselves to be docile and 
obedient, easily disciplined, vigilant as pickets, and ready in battle 
to follow or to go unled wherever they were ordered. At Milliken’s 
Bend and Port Hudson they faced certain death with a steadi- 
ness never surpassed by veteran troops, and never exceeded the 
rules of civilized warfare, except in one or two instances, where 
their comrades were hanged before their eyes by their rebel cap- 
tors, when they immediately hung up an equal number of prisoners 
taken on their side. It is true that the little town of Darien in 
| Georgia was burnt a few weeks ago by negro troops, but this was 
| done in obedience to the orders of their white commander, Colonel 
| Montgomery. Whether he was acting under orders from the 
General of the Department, or on his own responsibility, is not 
known. It is known, however, that Colonel Montgomery honestly 
believes in a war of extermination against the slaveholders. 
Would you know why? The Colonel is from Kansas, and was an 
active and energetic leader in that Kansas war which preceded 
but was a part of the slaveholders’ rebellion. For, let me remind 
you, the Missouri Compromise of 1819 secured the territory of 
Kansas when it should become inhabited to the Free States; but 
| when the time came for the restless population of the West to 

swarm over its borders, the slaveholders and their Democratic allies 
|in Congress repealed that Compromise Act, for which they had 
| enjoyed the quid pro quo for thirty years, but were unwilling now 
| to grant the compensation. The only way to make Kansas a free 
state was to settle it with free labourers, and this the “ border 
ruffians ” of the Slave States resisted by a resort to arms. It was 
this war that trained John Brown and led him to martyrdom. It 
also educated Montgomery. He was a peaceful farmer, living 
'upon and working his own farm. One pleasant day a band of 
‘* border ruftians ” entered his house, and made him, his wife and 
child, prisoners. Him they bound securely to a tree. His wife 
{they each, in turn and before his eyes, outraged, and then 
And they murdered his child, but with a refinement of 
From that day James Montgomery has 
Is it strange ? 


| murdered. 
cruelty left himself alive. 
| been a soldier, and is not prone to mercy. 


But the gallantry and soldierly conduct of the blacks have brought 
about a very natural revulsion of feeling upon the subject of negro 
troops. In Boston, as I have told you, more than one regiment 
has been raised. They are now being enrolled in Philadelphia, and 
her best citizens are engaged in the work, among them men who, 
| in times past, would not even speak to an Abolitionist, much loss 
| a black man, except as aservant or a slave. The Adjutant-General 
| of the United States Army has recently made a tour through the 
South West, and has organized regiments of emancipated slaves 
in several places, so that there are, at this moment, not less than 
20,000 black soldiers in the Union army. It is a mark of progress 
which you may well take note of in Europe. 
| But there is another mark of progress which we have been 
| waiting for three weeks to make itself visible and positive, which 
| will prove of more immediate interest abroad, and which I have 
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delayed till the last moment before the closing of the mail to | promenade, to judge by the dense crowds, of the whole east of 
allude to. I mean the result of Lee's campaign northward. It | London. Amusements, too, are provided, in the shape of a galvanic 
has been, as you may believe, an anxious time with us, for it seemed | battery, with an index of the power employed, which seemed in 





xo be almost the turning point in the fortune of the war. Had 
f.ee defeated the army of the Potomac it would not have been easy 
to arrest his victorious course whatever direction he might have 
chosen to take, wh: ther Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Washington. 
I do not believe it was his intention to advance upon either so 
long as that army was in his way, for to have been defeated before 
either without the possibility of retreat would have been to him 
not the loss of a battle but the loss of his cause. But if this was 
his plan it is by no means certain that he has not by his rash temper 
and his contempt for Hooker been led into the very situation he meant 
to avoid. Ile did not take Meade into the calculation, who, by a 
wonderful celerity of movement, has overtaken him before he could 
make sure of his line of retreat by the mountains, and has de- 


feated him in a three days’ battle with immense loss. ‘There has | 


been no fighting in the war so decisive, and it is not yet certain that 
the rebel army may not be wholly captured or destroyed. Inter- 
cepted despatches show that Davis refuses to send reinforcements to 
Lee, and that he is in some fear lest Richmond be taken by Dix, 
now on the peninsula with 40,000 men. Should Lee’s army be 


intercepted in its retreat by Meade, and again beaten, the rebels | 


lose their only effective army, and Richmond is ours at our leisure. 
But should Lee escape, the disaster that has overwhelmed him is one 
already past recovery, and if to that the fall of Vicksburg is 
added, the rebellion must soon dwindle into a desultory, guerilla 
warfare, the extinction of which is ouly a question of time. The 
victory of Meade is just what was wanted to put new hope and 
spirit into the North, which, it must be confessed, was growing 
apathetic on the one hand, and anxious for peace on the other, 
under the combined influence of imbecile generals and an admi- 
nistration without energy in action and feeble of purpose. But 
speculation is a little premature till the results of the campaign are 
more decided. 

Later.—Just before the mail closes the telegraph brings us the 
news of the surrender of Vicksburg. If Lord Palmerston and 
Louis Napoleon propose to recognize the Southern Confederacy, 
they must be very quick about it. An AMERICAN. 


Che Drama, 
o = 
TWO WHITECHAPEL THEATRES. 
Tue almost incredible demand for sensational stories among the 
classes whose means limit them to a literary expenditure of a 
penny or a halfpenny a week, is one of the most remarkable cha- 








racteristics of the day. By many it is wrongly supposed to be | 


but another phase of the love of morbid excitement which has 


already, in less than half a dozen years, brought an English crowd | 


to regret the immolation of a miserable ropewalker only because 


it occurred too soon, instead of coming as a climax to gratify ex- | 


citement that had become dangerously like simple bloodthirstiness. 
The fact, however, that so many hundreds of thousands of the 
lower classes now look forward so anxiously to the day on which 
they receive a fresh instalment of their favourite “ thrilling ro- 
mance,” is simply owing to the commercial facilities for cheap 
paper and printing. The taste for mystery and horror existed 
always among certain classes, and the supply of cheap literature 
only gratified a recognized demand. Long before the repeal of 
the paper duty called into existence the swarm of penny weeklies, 


the East-end and transpontine theatres overflowed, as they do now, | 


with audiences attracted by plays corresponding precisely to the 
cheap novels of to-day ; and though t!:c suddenly increased demand 
for the article in its written form has given a great impetus to the 
ingenuity of authors—are we not indebted to it for ‘“ Aurora 
Floyd ?”—its dramatic form is much the same now as it always 
was. There is nothing like going to the fountain head, and I cannot 
recommend any one tired of the monotonous round of conventional 
situations, and the narrow clique of artificial characters which 
mark one and all of our “adaptations from the French,” or of the 
modern type of novel, or b/asé with the aristocratic crimes of modern 
opera, to do better than to spend an evening in Whitechapel 
theatres as I did on Thursday last. In the most frequented part of 
Whitechapel Road, where it intersects the most dersely crowded, 
most wretched, and most criminal quarter of London, stand two 
theatres. For the distance of a mile or so on one side of the broad 


| great favour among the Whitechapel roughs, to whom the effect of 
| the unseen force in showing them that they possessed nerves and 

feeling seemed as pleasing as it was novel. Small peep- 
|shows and cameras were not in much request; classes so 
| thoroughly oppressed with unceasing and grinding labour in 
|every noxious manufacture or degrading trade require some 
stronger distraction. The dangerous classes and their hangers-on 
| keep pretty much to their own dens, more removed from the high- 
way ; and the one characteristic of the myriads who loiter on the 
| broad pavement of Whitechapel High Road is dull, squalid misery. 
They are, on the whole, quiet and orderly—nothing of the Ratcliff 
Highway element of daring crime and plunder is visible—there are 
few helpless foreigners to victimize, and no sailors with the pay of 
a year to spend in a night. Every third house is a flaming gin- 
| palace or a dingy beer-shop, most of which may be distinguished 
| by the array of benches in front, invariably crowded by a dull and 
| besotted—seldom noisy—crowd. The two densest points of the 
| crowd, however, may be traced to the doors of the two theatres. 
The Whitechapel Pavilion, or Eastern Opera House, is, of course, 
the most important, and to it I paid my first visit. On studying 
the play-bills, I found Shakespeare had been alternating with a 
distorted version of the “House on the Bridge of Notre Dame,” 
j and, to my great disappointment, that I had just chosen the wrong 
| night for the appearance of an Oriental “ star” in his celebrated 
| character of “The Demon Statue” in the “ Skeleton Hand,” and 


also in the ‘Dumb Man of Manchester.” I then crossed the 
road to the nucleus of the crowd on the opposite side of the 
road, which turned out to be a side entrance to the “ Earl of 
| Effingham ” public-house. For the moderate sum of one shilling 
I secured an orchestra stall, and found my way through 
a series of dingy passages into a large, square, barn-like 
room, with one gallery projecting fully half over the pit, 
both pit and gallery being at such an angle with the stage as to 
allow a good view to every one in the house. ‘The curtain was 
rising as I entered on the “ Fatal Shadow; or, the Man with the 
| Iron Heart.” ‘The character of the piece may be gathered from its 
| title. Not only does a Whitechapel audience demand brutal crime, 
| fiendish malignity, and violent passions to pierce and gratify its 
| intellectual dulness—just as the huge roughs outside enjoyed the 
| pleasant physical excitement of a strong galvanic battery ; but the 
| horrorsand the sensations must be startling and incessant, or else their 
| powers of mental application fail, and they relapse into confusion and 
| noise. ‘The principal character, from which the piece takes its name, 
| is certainly a villain of the deepest dye. Strange to say, he is not 
an aristocrat, but an attorney. Whitechapel seems to have its 
own idea of the incarnation of evil as well as theologians and 
philosophers, and a lawyer seems to embody it. Of course, the 
| Surprising disclosures and comings to life again are so frequent as 
to render all description of the plot utterly impracticable. ‘This 
| lawyer—whose “ make-up” is certainly the ne plus ultra of vil- 
lany—cuts the throat of a baronet who had years before sup- 
planted him in love, and obtains the conviction for the crime of an 
|innocent but mysterious being, who appears to be either a 
| great nobleman or a harlequin, I could not quite tell which. 
| To make sure, he pours poison down his throat in prison, and 
| swears he saw him commit suicide. He ruins both son and nephew 
| of his first victim by forgery and fraud, and drives his mother by 
| like means to suicide by suffocation with charcoal—a magic lan- 
tern view of the scene delighting the audienc» beyond measure. 
| Whenever he is thwarted he comes to the front of the stage and 
exclaims with diabolical grimaces and corresponding gestures,— 
“* How soon it would be done—with a twist—of my wrist ;” and 
| ends by drawing a razor across his throat with a guttural “ ¢-click.” 
| He loves, but is hated by, a mysterious being, “the woman with 
| the golden hair,” to whom he offers twice under peculiar cireum- 
stances. The first time, on her refusal, he chains her down by a 
| barrel of powder, her favoured lover close by her side, and 
| then places a slow match in the powder. The next time 
| forms the “sensation” of the piece. He throws her over a 
| bridge in Venice, and then flings her a rope, which, in her death 
|agony, she seizes. He then exclaims three times, “ Wilt thou be 
mine?’ At the third time of asking the golden -haired one spurns 
| him in a series of articulate screeches, which bring the house down. 








street stands an uninterrupted line of stalls, lit with flaring naphtha | He then abandons the rope, and she sinks ; but her lover and the 
lamps, casting a lurid and smoky light over the unwholesome | mysterious harlequin appear, and the former saves her by a sensa- 
oysters, unripe fruit, tinsel jewellery, and rusty hardware which | tion header & la Myles Coppaleen. Ultimately the lawyer fails 
form the staple of what seems to be the great evening bazaar and in all his plots, and is secured—at Venice—by the metropolitan 
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police, who are evidently regarded by the Whitechapel mind as | his own supposed perspicacity; on the counsel he had previously given 
co-extensive with the universe. There are some comic characters | t© his daughter to refuse to see the prince, or to admit his messengers, 





and scenes which are really not bad, but scarcely five minutes pass 
without a murder, a suicide, a struggle, a filial curse, or, what the | 
audience like most of all, some vague, dark, untold horror, with the 
curtain falling on all the dramatis persone fainting except one, who 
screams, in tones that thrill through the agonized heart of the 
listener, “* This is tvo horrible—too horrible !” AMATEUR, 


BOOKS. 


DR. CONOLLY ON HAMLET'S SANITY.» 
Dr. Coxotty is an accomplished critic as well as an experienced 
physician of mental disease, but we doubt whether any of his 
criticisms are, on the whole, less sound than those which are sug- 
gested to him by his professional studies. ‘The public have often 
noticed a tendency in the students of insanity to declare men 
insane who practical people, accustomed to judge rather by 
results than by any theory of mental causes, would call at most 
eccentric or devoid of self-restraint. Getting a glimpse into 
phenomena which they have known to be symptomatic of a 
thoroughly disturbed reason, they are really influenced more by 
the associations suggested to them with such cases than by the 
appearances actually before them, s:pposing that what they see | 
indicates the germ at least of all the evil they have formerly 
seen in connection with the same symptoms. And so they will 
often declare a man insane for the partial disclosure of those | 
grotesque inward impulses, atid the audibility of those discordant 
inward notes, of the vibration of which most men are conscious | 
in their own natures, though they are sufficiently reasonable to | 
suppress them. But when this somewhat matter-of-fact dia- 
gnosis is carried into the world of literature, especially the world of 
Shakespeare, the results are necessarily even less trustworthy than | 
in real life. Dr. Conolly would evidently have had little seruple in | 
signing a certificate to put Hamlet under restraint even Lefore | 
the appearance of his father’s ghost, and regards that injudicious 
and selfish step on the part of the paternal spirit as in the highest | 
degree exciting to his princely patient, and as finally determining | 
the tendency to violent mania. He does not, however, allow any- | 
thing, as it seems to us, for that general stimulus to the tone of | 
thought and expression which dramatic poetry, especially in | 
Shakespeare’s hands, necessari!y implies,—and if he were toanalyze 
many other characters, on whose sanity no doubt has ever been 
cast, as he does Hamlet’s, we doubt whether many of them | 
could keep quite clear of the imputations which an experienced 
physician of mental disease would know how to throw out. | 
Certainly, if Hamlet has a fit of frenzy in Ophelia’s grave, 
Laertes must on the same occasion be pronounced still more | 
insane when, with less to excite and unnerve him, he is the first 
to jump iuto the grave, exclaiming, 
“‘ Now pile your dust upon the quick and dead, 
Till of this flat a mountain you have made 
To o'ertop old Pelion, or the skyish lead 
Of blue Olympus!” 
—quite an unreasonable proceeding, and showing, we should think | 
a very high irritability of the nervous centres. And there are 
at least, eight or ten of Shakespeare’s other heroes and heroines | 
whom it would be almost as easy for Dr. Conolly to claim as | 
patients as the Prince of Denmark. A “study of Romeo” on | 
like principles might, we are sure, be made to prove Romeo un- | 
sound of mind from the beginning, from the first very incoherent 
speech coutaining the remarks :— 
“ Why then, O brawling love! oh loving hate! } 
Oh anything of nothing first create !” 
to the last fatal act, which a coroner's jury, instructed by Dr. | 
Conolly, would have returned * temporary insanity,”’ or, perhaps, 
more technically, “ melancholia.” 
Not, of course, that we wish to deny that Hamlet is, in Shakes- | 











| matters. 


or to receive any tokens from him. 
“Which done, she took the fruits of my advice; 
And he repulsed (a short tale to make) 
Fell into a sadness ; then into a fast : 
Thence toa watch; thence into a weakness; 
Thence to a lightness; and, by this declension, 
Into the madness wherein now he raves, 
And all we wail for. 


“This garrulity details to us the order of the symptoms already partly 


indicated in the action of the play, and might have been copied from 


the clinical notes of a student of mental disorders. We recognize all 
the phenomena of an attack of mental disorder consequent on a sudden 
and sorrowful shock; first, the loss of all habitual interest in surround- 
ing things; then indifference to food, incapacity for customary and 
natural sleep; and then a weaker stage of fitful tears and levity, the 
mirth so strangely mixed with ‘extremest grief;’ and then subsidence 
into a chronic state in which the faculties are generally deranged. 
These are occurrences often noticed in pathological experience, and even 
in the sequence mentioned. In addition to these symptoms we learn. 
from an observation of Polonius, occurring in the same scene, and which 
the Queen confirms, that Hamlet has acquired the habit of walking for 
hours, ‘four hours together,’ in one place, * here in the lobby.’ ” 


This seems to us about as wise as it would be to take one of 
Polonius’s previous speeches in the same scene as an important 


| scientific testimony to the trne nature of madness in general :— 


“Your noble son is mad: 

Mad call I it; for to define true madness 
What is’t but to be nothing else but mad ? 
That he is mad ‘tis true; ‘tis true, "tis pity, 

And pity ‘tis "tis true ; a foolish figure, 

But farewell it, for I will use no art ; 

Mad let us grant him then, and now remains 

That we find out the cause of this effect, 

Or, rather say, the cause of this defect ; 

For this effect defective comes by cause. 

Thus it remains, and the remainder thus,” &e. 

Is it not perfectly evident, as much in Dr. Conolly’s extract 
from Polonius's speech, as in this, that nothing whatever is in- 
tended except to paint the excessively reduplicated extravagance 
of the courtier’s affected wisdom ? Indeed, we confess grave doubts 
as to the asserted scientific character of Polonius’s so-called 
“ clinical notes.” Does not the indifference to food often pre- 
cede the loss of habitual interest in outward things? Need 
the “weakness” or the “lightness” occur at all? Dr. 
Conolly would scarcely stand cross-examination on these 
In Hamlet's case, at all events, the “lightness,” 
as Dr. Conolly himself notes, is one of the earliest 
symptoms, occurring immediately after the interview with the 
ghost, when Hamlet lightly calls him “old Truepenny,” “Mole,” 
and treats him altogether as a jocularphenomenon. Indeed, if 
these “ clinical notes” were really meant as a scientific descrip- 
tion of Hamlet's disease, we cannot think that Shakespeare would 


have embodied themin speeches so full of long-winded pedantry 


and addled experience. The true dramatic purpose, not only of the 
character of Polonius, but in the latter part of the play of Osric, 
and, to aless degree, of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern throughout, 
is, by keeping up a constant flow of hollow phrase and courtier- 
like verbiage, of sounding brass and tinkling cymbals, to deepen 
the contrast with the accumulating tragedy of murder, guilt, and 
madness, which the original crime of the King produces. We 
are sure at least of this, that Shakespeare had no notion at all 
of using the exhausted receiver of Polonius’s worldly wisdom as 
the organ of any true diagnosis of Hamlet's case. 

Dr. Conolly’s theory appears to be that, though Hamlet has some- 
times the craftiness of lunatics in throwing dust into the eyes of 
his friends by providing them with false explanations of his 
mental state, and though he can at times intentionally carica- 


| ture his part from mischievous motives, yet that, on the whole, 


Shakespeare was trying to delineate a mind really unhinged, 
liable to recurring fits of proper mania, broken by intervals either 


peare’s conception, far nearer to the boundary between sanity and , of clear reason or of clouded calm. He holds that even the 
insanity than most of the poet’s heroes, but only that many of | purposeless and ill-sustained assumption of insanity, so variable in 
Dr. Conolly's tests of lunacy cannot fairly be applied to his case, | tone, so often dropped altogether ; aguin, all his conduct to Ophelia, 
unless they are also applied to that of other quite sane heroes. | his first soliloquy after the ghost scene, and then his inappropriate 
He does not allow for the permanent elevation of the level of| laughter and jokes, his talk with Horatio after the play of 


poetical drama above the plane of common life, and brings, as we | Gonza 


go's murder has fairly demonstrated the King’s guilt, his 
shocking excuse for not killing the King while at his prayers—that 


believe, many entirely untrustworthy proofs of Hamlet's inco- | 
herence of mind. Nay, Dr. Conolly even calls in the pedantic it might give him a chance of salvation, his wild interview with 
old Polonius with his amplified dissertations as a serious witness | his mother and remorseless murder of Polonius, his craft in getting 
to the true diagnosis of Hamlet's disease, in a passage which is | Rosencrantz and Guildenstern executed in England instead of 
one of the most unfortunate efforts of professional refinement in | himself, finally, his violence in Ophelia’s grave, are all absolute 
the essay :— proofs of a real, not of a feigned, insanity. And it is on this 
“ Polonius goes on, with undiminished self-eomplacency, dilating on | ground ulone that he justifies Horatio’s panegyric on him after 
| death,—that all his more cruel acts are to be referred to a dis- 
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turbed reason, while the true Hamlet was high-hearted and 
noble. J 

There is one curious passage in this essay in which the phy- 
sician so overpowers the critic, that he virtually reproaches 
Shakespeare with making the ghost audible in the interview in 
the Queen’s bedroom. Dr. Conolly thinks it would be more 
appropriate to make it in that scene a real product of Hamlet's 
fevered brain, and neither to make it visible nor audible to any 
one but himself; and the reply with which the prince persuades 
his mother of his perfect sanity Dr. Conolly regards, or wishes 
to regard, as nothing but the cunning of insanity :-— 

“It is enrious to observe that the arguments he adduces to disprove 
his mother’s supposition are precisely such as certain ingenious mad- 
men delight to employ— 

Ham. “ Ecstasy! 
My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 
And makes as healthful music. It is not madness 
That I have uttered: bring me to the vest, 
And I the matter will re-word ; which madness 
Would gambol from. 

This obvious desire to get rid of the ghost and substitute a 
delusion, while retaining Hamlet's apology for his own reason as 
a further proof of his insanity, will show sufficiently that Dr. 
Conolly differs materially from Shakespeare as to the state of 
Hamlet's mind, and of course, so far, we can have no controversy 
with him; as the only point capable of discussion is what 
Shakespeare intended us to understand, not what Dr. Conolly 
thinks he would have done better to substitute in its place after 
a little conversation with himself. 

For the rest, we hold Dr. Conolly’s view to be chiefly mistaken 
through not getting any true glimpse of Hamlet's motives for 
his feigned insanity, nor, indeed, of the character of his mind 
altogether. It is clear that Shakespeare means to delineate 
a mind always catching at intellectual excuses to avoid de- 


cisive action, starting back like an elastic spring from any | 


final course, and seizing chiefly on those trains of reflection 
which tend to scare from a contemplated deed or to justify in- 
action. His mother’s unfaithfulness has taken a morbid hold of 
his imagination at the very commencement of the play, opening 
a vein of deep distrust towards women, and deepening that 


general misanthropy, the excuses for which irresolution so | 


often magnifies as its best apology for the “ policy of absten- 
tion” from active life. 

Thus the peculiarity of Hamlet’s mind is the tendency of all 
its impulses, if not immediately carried out into action, to turn 
into speculative food for his discursive imagination—a process 
by which they lose all their force as impulses, and by which the 


effort to embody them in action becomes even repulsive. There | 


isa certain inherent dislixe in the intellectual imagination to 
translate thought into action—a mood which in its lightest 
form Wordsworth has expressed for us in the beautiful poem on 
Yarrow unvisited :— 
“ Be Yarrow’s stream unseen, unknown, 

It must, or we shall rue it ; 

We have a vision of our own, 

Ah! why should we undo it ?” 

And the same mood has been still more curiously illustrated by 
the late Mr. Clough, in his Roman poem, “ Amours de Voyage,” 
where he deliveates through many pages the revolt of his hero’s 
mind against the practical step of marrying a woman he loves when 
it comes to the point. It is wholly an intellectual and imaginative, 
not in any sense a moral repulsion, against committing the in- 
tellect toa given course, in favour of keeping the largest reserve 
of freedom. Goethe constantly delineates in himself the same 
excessive reluctance to tuke the last and critical step in any 
course he had resolved on. He had almost to cheat himself into 


doing it,—to do it with his eyes shut,—in order to do it at all. If | 
he opened them, he hesitated, and thought hedging preferable. It | 


seems to us that this is Shakespeare's great idea in Hamlet. 


Impulses, if not immediately acted upon, turn to specu- | 
lative thought, and open a chasm between himself and | 


his purpose. When he first hears of his father’s murder he is all 
impatience to avenge it; but before the ghost has well disap- 
peared he is noting that “a man may smile and smile and be a 
villain, at least in Denmark.” In short, he is trying to imagine 
his uncle’s state of mind, as he had previously imagined his 
mother’s With morbid accuracy. The ghost’s revelation instead 
of spurring him to action is opening up a long vista of exciting 
images, and it is iu this state of mind that the idea of feigned 
madness has something very fascinating for him. It will give 


. . ° . : . | 
him an excuse for loosing the control which social convention 


demands over his thoughts, it will open opportunities for obser- 


vation, release him from the necessity of hypocritical respect to his | 


uncle and mother, above all, look to himself like a step towards 
his revenge without demanding any real practical effort. Nay, 
more, it will release him honourably from all virtual engagements 
to Ophelia, which he is no longer either able or willing to fulfil, 
—not able, for he is dedicated to a great act of revenge,—not 
willing, for his fuith is shaken in all women by his mother’s con- 
duct, and though he still feels tenderly for Ophelia, his trust is: 
weakened, and the thought of any practical tie like marriage is 
becoming more and more distasteful to him. In fact, the uu- 
hinging of his mind is a kind of uuhealthiness far removed from 
mania—an increasing morbidness about detinite actions, a stimu- 
lated vision of all the objections that can possibly be urged 
against a given step, a more and more complete surrender to the 
habit of imagining what he will do rather than doing it. ‘To this 
species of intellect, under the special excitement of finding his near- 
est relations guilty of the most terrible crime, a plausible excuse for 
affecting fitful madness would be a great temptation, and Hamlet's 
first use of it is to disentangle himself, so far as he can, from bis en- 
gagements with Ophelia, and set her free, while he secures a mask 
from behind which he may, as he says to himself, watch his 
opportunity, and in reality excuse his own delays. 

But Dr.Conolly thinks this interpretation would prove him alto- 
gether too coarse and cruel to Ophelia and his mother, too blood- 
thirsty to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, too unnatural even 
towards the King himse!f. We do not think so. Hamlet is not 
meant to be amiable, is meant to have that peculiar hardne-s and 
insensibility to the mere pain of others which often marks minds 
habituated to stare all sorts of emotions and events unblushingly in 
the face. He says of himself to Ophelia, and far from untruly,— 
for Hamlet is incapable of mere modest self-depreciation,—* I could 
| accuse me of such things that it were better my mother had not 
borne me. I am very proud, revengeful, ambitious, with more 
offences at my beck than I have thoughts to put them in, imagina- 
tions to give them shape, or time to act them in.” And he 
is hard. He stares the bloom off all the most delicate 
sentiments. H» justifies his substitution of Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern for himself with the most haughty coolness. 
When Horatio remarks that they have gone to their death, he 
replies, with perfect sang-froid, that they had no busincss to 
meddle :— 


*“ Why, man, they did make love to this employment, 
They are not near my conscience; their defect 
Does by their own insinuation grow: 

*Tis dangerous when the baser nature comes 
Between the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites ;” 


which is clearly no dreamy excuse, but the cold imperious 
|temper of a prince born to the purple. And his treatment 
of both his mother and Ophelia is in the same spirit, not devoid 
of affection, but quite careless of giving pain,—perhops rather 
enjoying it. 

On the whole, though we hare derived both pleasure and in- 
| struction from Dr. Conolly’s essay, we are fully convinced that 
|any attempt to show Hamlet's reason to be shaken is utterly 
‘hopeless. His mind his highly morbid, it is true,— but the mor- 
bidness arises from the thronging thoughts which deter him from 
action, which draw him into the solitude of his own di-cursive 
and bitter imaginations, and cause “ the native hue of resolution’” 
| to be “‘sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought.” Dr. Conolly 
| may regard Hamlet as insane if he pleases, but the insanity is 
|not mania, not one of reason, rather of a great disproportion 
between his discursive intellect and his will. 








AMERICAN WAR LITERATURE.* 

Mr. Pottanp is the editor of the Richmond Examiner, and must, 
| therefure, have been well cognizant of the course of the events 
which have taken place in that city since it was selected as the 
capital of the Confederacy. Hence, on the subject of the war; 
| he writes with a good deal of authority. Moreover, his work is 
|almost the only contribution which the South has yet given to 
| the literature of the war. The Slave States have never been 
rich in literary products; it is a curious fact that during the 
| whole history of the Union there has not been a single writer of 

even American reputation produced by a Southern State, and 
| there is no indication as yet that the severance of the Confederacy 
‘from Yankee domination has given any new impetus to native 
talent. The First Year of the War owes, indeed, its chief claim 
‘to attention to the fact that it was published in Richmond and 





* The First Year of the War. By E. Pollard, of Richmond. G. Philip and Son, 
London. 

| * Review of the Recent Campaigns in Virginia. By Captain Chesney. Smith, Elder 

and Co, 
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written by a Southerner. Asa literary work it has but scanty | abatement. There can be no question that Mr. Pollard is not a 
merits. Here, for instance, is a specimen of its style :— wise man; and probably is a disappointed candidate for office. 
“ He (the anthor) is informed that there are persons so childish and Still, he represents the “ignorant impatience " of the South, and 
contemptibly om o oft on emcee hoa? Me - + + There og if affairs go ill with this Confederacy this impatience is sure to 
ignoramuses in the uthern Uontederacy who ink 16 necessary in this - r i . : ° 
Sue thas ol Gn adhe Gat mewqagess tc the counney cheeld pate | become dangerous. The great lesson he seeks to inculcate in his 
everything in the South couleur de rose; drunken patriots, cowards in | book is that the South must abandon a defensive for an offensive 
epaulettes, crippled toadies, and men living on the charity of Jefferson | policy. It is probably in obedience to this popular cry that the 
Davis, trained to damn all newspapers and publications in the South | ¢wo jll-fated invasions of Maryland have taken place, contrary to 


for pointing out abuses in places of authority, for the sage reason that sag “Coe ee - 
knowledge of these abuses will comfort the enemy and tickle the ears | the better judgment of the executive; and there is no saying 
of the Yankees. These creatures would have a history written which | what effect these failures may have on the class that Mr. Pollard 


would conceal all the shortcomings of our administration. .... The represents. His grievance against the North consists in the 
author spits upon the criticisms of such creatures.” attacks made upon slavery. Of the Union itscif he speaks in 
We think, however, that in spite of Mr. Pollard’s truculent terms of fond regret, and there is little to show that—given secu- 
independence of character, the future historian of the Secession | rity for State rights and slavery—he would not welcome the re- 
era will place no very great reliance upon his work. Its chief | construction of the old Government. 
value will be of a peculiar kind, negative rather than positive. | To an English reader it is curious to observe how little this 
‘The suppressions iu the book are much more remarkable thau the | gouthern fire-eating editor shares in the prevalent European im- 
omissious. Writing from a Southern State in a Southern point pression as to the apathy and incompeteucy of the North—“a 
of view, he yet tells us very little about the real history of the | pation,” as he truly says, “ which has given such unquestionable 
war. Nine-tenths, we should say, of his volume are filled with | proofs of quick and abundant resource, mental activity and un- 











accounts of the Northern campaigns and politics; but of the 
Confederate tactics, both on the field and in the Senate, he tells | 
us but little. For instance, we learn nothing about the strategy 
by which M’Clellan was foiled at Manassas, and Yorktown, and 
Chickahominy ; we have no information of the preparations made 
to defend Richmond; nor have we any explanation of the motives 

which induced the surrender of New Orleans. It may be | 
patriotic prudence which dictates this reticence, but, judging | 
from the intemperance displayed by Mr. Pollard on sub- | 
jects he has iuformation, we suspect it is rather due to 
ignorance. He tells us very little bocause he kuew very 
little. And this idea sirengthons our impression, in 
favour of which much evidence might be adduced, that the 
conduct of the whole Szcession movement has been in very 
few hands, and has been confined to a small number of men. 
Mr. Poliard, it is obvious, belongs to the opposition in the Cou- 
federacy. To Jefferson Davis himself he has a bitter personal 
dislike. It is curious to read the following comments on the 
Southern President, which, if you substitute Lincoln for Davis, 
are the exact coun‘erparts of the opinions expressed so constantly 
by the English press on “ Honest Abe : "— 

“Unfortunately, however, Prasident Davis was not the man to con- 
sult the sentiment and wisdom of the people; he desired to signalize 
the infallibility of his own intellect in every measure of the revolution, 
and to identify from motives of vanity his own personal genius with 
every event and detail of the remarkable period of history in which he 
was called to act. Many of our generals fretted under this pragmatism 
of an executive who, instead of attending to the civil affairs of the 
Government, and correcting the monstrous abuses that were daily pointed 
out by the newspapers in the conduct of the departments, was unfortu- 
nately possessed with the vanity that he was a great military genius, 
and that it was necessary for him to dictate from his cushioned seat in 
Richmond the details of every campaign.” 

General Lze is not much more favourably viewed. As a} 
“ West Pointer,” he belongs to a class to which Mr. Pollard 
entertains u peculiar aversion. He is accounted, too, an advocate 
of tne defensive policy to which, in the author's opinion, all the 
calamities of the Confederacy are to be attributed. In the early 


} 





flagging hope.” This, for instance, is a judgment of Washington 
as seen from Richmond :— 

“ The universal mind and energy of the North had been consolidated 
in its war upon the South. The patriotism of the nation was loudly 
invoked; no clique arrogated aud monopolized the control of affairs ; 
no favourites closed up against the million the avenues of patronage, of 
honour, and of promotion, It was a remarkable circumstance that the 
North had at all stages of the war adopted the best means for securing 
specific results.” 

Again, Mr. Pollard notes with acuteness “that the North, 
though easily intoxicated by triumph, was not in the same pro- 
portion depressed by defeat”—a fact which ordinary English 
critics have uniformly failed to grasp. Altogether, the impres- 
sion left upon us—as we thiuk it would be on any candid reader 
—by a perusal of the First Year of the War is, that if the 
war continues, the South is likely to be weakened by internal 
dissensions even more serious than those which of late have ham- 
pered the nation of the North. 

The chief defect of Ciptain Chesney's wok is thit it has 
been written too soon. The war, as recent events may, perhaps, 
have tauglit the Sandhurst Profess-r, 1s not over yet, and it is 
too early to write an eulogium on the military stratezy of the Con- 
federates. Very possibly, Mr. Pollard may be wrong and Cap- 
tain Chesney right, with respect to the defensive policy adopted 
by the South ; but till that policy has been justified by success 
we are hardly in a position to estimate its merits. For our own 
part, we suspect that tha extent to which there has been 
any room for strategy in this American war has been ex- 
tremely exaggerated by professional military critics. If the 
Captain had ever seen the American volunteer regiments, and, 
still more, the nature of the country in which the war has been 
waged, he would, we think, entertain great doubts whether the 
movements of the coutending armies, which he explains so elabo- 
rately, were based upon any recognized principles of strategy. 
Anybody who tries to expound the action of a street fight in ac- 
cordance with the strict rules of the noble art of self-defence will 
probably write a very ingenious treatise, but will scarcely give a 


part of the history he is described as “a general who had never | faithful explanation of what really did occur inthe row. Captain 
fought a battle, who had a p‘ous horror of guerillas, and whose | Chesney is also too ardent a partizan of the Confederates to be 
extreme tenderness of blood induce him to depend exclusively qualified for writing an impartial story of the war. However, 





upon the resources of strategy to essay the achievement of vic- 
tories without the cost of life.” General Price, the antagonist 
of Fremont in the famous hundred days of the Missouri campaign, 
is Mr. Po!lard’s favourite general, and he constantly complains 
of the jealousy of the executive at Richmond, which consigned 
this dashing commander to obscurity. Ofthe Cibinet which has 
assisted Jefferson Davis in the conduct of the war Mr. Pollard 
speaks with undisguised contempt :— 


“Had the Union continued, and Mr. Davis been elected to the 
Presidency, the selection of such a Cabinet of intellectual pigmies 
from the nation at large would have astounded the public. The two 
great branches of the Administration—the War and the Navy Depart- 
ments—were in the hands of mon who had neither the respect nor the | 
confidence of the public. Mr. Benjamin, the Secretary of War, had 
been seriously injured by a number of doubtful official acts in the 
public estimation, which never held him higher than a smart, expe- 
ditions, and affable official. Mr. Mallory, the Secretary of the Navy, 
had, in the old Government, in which he was Chairman of the Senate | 
Committee on Naval Affairs, been the butt of every naval officer in the 
country for his ignorance, his sang-froid, his slow and blundering 
manner, and ths engrossment of his mind by provisions (sic) to provide 
gratifications for his social habit.” | 


These criticisms, however, on a “ Government that had been | 
eaten up by servility, and had illustratel nothing more thin the | 
imperious conceit of a single man,” must be taken with much | 





the book is pleasautly written, and persons who wish to know 
how the battles of the New World ought to have been fought may 
study the Review of the Recent Cumpaigns in Virginia with 
advantage. 





AMELIA WILHELMINA SIEVEKING.* 

Amrp the endless and sometimes very foolish talk about 
woman's “rights,” “mission,” and “ capabilities,” it is quite re- 
freshing to meet with a book so healthy in its prevailing tone, so 
fruitful in practical suggestion, and so illustrative of the good 
which can really be done by an earnest, clearsighted woman, 
as that which now lies before us—the Life of Amelia Wilhelmina 
Sieveking. 

Miss Sieveking—the daughter of an intelligent an1 cultivated 
merchant—was born at Hamburzh in 1794. Before she had 
completed her fifth year her mother was carried off by con- 
sumption—a calamity which, of course, the child was too 
young to realize, but which toll with such crushing power 
on the husband that he never seems to have rallied from the 





* Lifeof Amelia Wilhelm na Sievek ing. From the German. Edited, with the Author's 
sanct on, by Catherine Winkworth, Londou: Long.aan. 1353. 

* The Principles of Char‘table Work, Love, Truth, and Order, as set forth in the Writ- 
ings of Amelia Wilhelmina Sieveking. London: Lougman. 1363, 
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blow. He died in 1809, leaving Miss Sieveking, in her 
fifteenth year, a penniless orphan, for in the political tur- 
moils of the period his fortunes appear to have been wholly 
wrecked. 

Miss Sieveking tells us that she could not look back on the 
days of her childhood as on those of a vanished golden time. 
“* Nobody called her dear Milly ;” and there rises before us, in 
the sad motherless home, the image of a fretful, nervous, suffer- 
ing, bashful, but withal strong-willed child. The care, however, 
of the good cousin who superintended the household after 
Madame Sieveking’s death, and the companionship of her three 
brothers, served to develop more genial qualities. And, indeed, 
we believe, like the light imprisoned in the coal measures, there 
is stored up in the hearts of most children a kindly supply of 
sunshine from the heaven that lies about usin our infancy. No 
doubt the young Amelia was unconsciously yearning for the 
love which she yet could scarcely be said ever to have known, 
and very dismal to the little scholar must have been the skele- 
tons of history-and theology presented to her by her rationalistic 
tutor, whom she * chose by lot;” butshe and her brothers had 
their fairy stories, little dramas, and precocious discussions on | 
Homer, and even a “literary academy,” for which each member | 
of the household had regularly to contribute an essay. Con- 
sidering Miss Sieveking’s practical indifference to externals all | 
through her later life, it is not very surprising to find that the | 
favourite hero of the little maid was Diogenes. 

But notwithstanding her juvenile literary tastes, and although | 
she was surrounded from her childhood by the influences of the | 
most advanced and aggressive culture and thought which even 
free Hamburgh fostered, it was not as a writer or thinker, but | 
mainly as a doer, that Miss Sieveking was to achieve name and | 
fame. 

Some time after the death of her father Miss Sieveking found 
a@ permanent home with a cousin of her mother, Madame | 
Briinnemann, and became the adopted daughter of this lady. | 
Previously she resided with the sister-in-law of Kilopstock, 
and as illustrating the oblivion into which the criticism of | 
the “ Wolfenbiittel Fragments” school had thrown the Bible, 
it was from this “pious but not well-educated person” that 
Miss Sieveking gained her first real acquaintance with the his- 
torical materials of the Old and New Te-tament! We suspect 
that even Dr. Colenso would be shocked if the daughter of one 
of his metaphysical Zulus should in her fifteenth year be unable to | 
answer correctly a simple question on the Pentateuch. It is further 
very curious and characteristic of the destructive influence ef the 
criticism of a former age, as contrasted with the believing scepti- 
cism of the present day, to meet with a young lady on the eve 
of her confirmation whose creed seems to contain nothing 
which can be put into words beyond a vague conviction of the 
immortality of the soul. However, the rationalistic period of 
Miss Sieveking’s history passed away with her youth, and, at 
least on the subject of the inspiration of the Bible, we do not 
think that even the Record itself could question her orthodoxy 
in after years. 

Miss Sieveking’s dreary experience under her Dryasdust 
“ Dominie” was turned to good account. She could not, of course, 
educate all the children of her own station in life, just as, at a 
later time, she was not Quixotic enough to dream that she could, 
whatever help she might derive from willing auxiliaries, super- 
intend all the poorfamiliesinHamburgh. But from her eighteenth 
year she consecrated her best energies to the tuition of a given 
number of little people belonging to her own social rank. In her 
sixtieth year Miss Sieveking undertook her sixth course of 
children’s classes, and if, as is lamented, but few of the pupils 
fulfilled all her expectations, the fault certainly was not in the 
teacher. Her labours were, indeed, labours of love ; nothing 
could be more living and genial than her mode of instruction and 
her method of discipline. 

Miss Sieveking told her pupils one day that if she were going 
to write her own life, she would call the book “ Memoirs of a 
Happy Old Maid.” The title would have been strictly an ac- 
curate one. Miss Sieveking was happy in the deeper sense of 
the phrase. But over and over she frankly admits that 
she would very thankfully have accepted another kind of 
happiness had it come in her way; and, notwithstanding 
her se!f-reliance, her independence, her fine organizing talent, 
and her extraordinary power in eliciting from others, especially 
women, a loyal submission to her authority, she did not try to 
conceal from herself, or from those whom ehe honoured with her 
confidence, the feeling that that form of self-sacrifice which all 
true mariage involves would have been far from unwelcome to 








her. At the same time, as has been already implied, her life was 
not elected under the disappointment of other hopes. As. a 
wife or mother, while admitting the primary claims of home, she 
would none the less have endeavoured to be a benefactress to 
society; while it was as early as her eighteenth year that the 
question of woman’s duties and responsibilities took tenacious 
hold of her heart and thoughts, and that she contemplated 
founding a Protestant sisterhood of mercy. The desirableness 
of such an institution was never questioned by Miss Sieveking ; 
but we do not regret that, instead of establishing a [Pro- 
testant nunnery, she became the foundress of a society for visiting 
the sick and poor, the conditions of which at once provided 
opportunities of orderly work for ladies whose time was but 
partially engrossed by household duties, or whose lives were 
being dreamed or squandered away, and left the existing domesti¢ 
relations, as well as the future prospects of the visitors, intact. 
Before initiating her “ society,” Miss Sieveking bravely volun- 
teered her services in the Cholera Hospital, when the mysterious 
plague from the East broke out in Hamburgh in 1831. For 
eight weeks she toiled day and night among the suffering, and 
during that period she allowed herself no other nourishment than 
“bread and coffee.” She gave up butter, as that was a luxury 
withheld from the humbler class of nurses. Entering the hospital 
amid suspicions and prejudices, she quitted it amid universal 
admiration and gratitude. Her decision, her wisdom, her endless 


usefulness, her self-denial, and her love, vanquished all obstacles 


and won all hearts. 

On the last Sunday Miss Sieveking spent in the Cholera Hos- 
pital she drew up her first set of rules for the future association 
for the care of the sick and poor, and in a marveliously brief 
space the association, under its president's ardent but judicious 
direction, became a recognized and prosperous institution. Miss 
Sieveking was a philanthropist whom even Thomas Carlyle must 
commend. She did not busy herself with the “ scoundrel popu- 
lations,” so emphatically characterized in the “Latter-Day 
Pamphlets ;" but limited her benefactions to those who, in the 
tempestuous phraseology of the “ Model Prisons,” had not yet 


| “joined the Devil's Regiment of the Line.” And unmistakeably, 


amongst the honest, struggling poor, her labours were largely 
rewarded, 

In the characteristic reports which were annually published 
by Miss Sieveking during the twenty-six years of her presidency, 
very touching references are made to households saved from 
sinking down into hopeless pauperism through the timely inter- 


| vention of the society. And, & priori, one would anticipate most 


satisfactory results from consideration, first, of the laborious and 
scrupulous inquiries which always were instituted before relief 
was administered, no family ever being taken under the society's 
care without the recommendation of the medical man, whom we 
should call “ the parish doctor; "—and, secondly, of the principle 
on which, as a rule, assistance was granted. Omitting cases of 
incurable illness, the recipients of the society's bounty were 
those only who were willing to have employment provided for 
them. If a man would not work neither should he eat. But 
even if Miss Sieveking had met only or mainly with ingrati- 
tude or imposture, ber strong faith would not have faltered. 
She had learned to make largest allowance for all; and she was 
inspired in all her generous undertakings by the grand hope that, 
ultimately, no toil of hers in the cause of humanity would prove 
fruitless. She believed that God loved the world, that all men 
were His children, and that His discipline would never cease 
until the entire race should form “one glorious temple, without 
spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing.” 

The society, which at first consisted of but 12 persons, at 
length numbered 85 members, while the families under their care 
increased from 84 to 256. Then, in 1840, arose the Amalien- 
stifi, a house containing dwellings for nine poor families and a 
small hospital for children. Additional accommodation was 
afterwards provided for 48 families, who each paid a moderate 
rent, and the children’s hospital was also considerably enlarged. 
And what of the litile scholars and the adopted mother the 
while? Miss Sieveking shall tell us in her own words :—‘‘ At 
seven in the morning I walked with a great basket of books 
to the city (more than an hour’s walk) and paid visits to 
the poor; then I had school for three hours. Besides this, on 
every alternate Tuesday, I collected my former scholars, and at 
half-past six I had always to be back at Othmarschen. Four 
days in the week I generally went without any warm food. 
One of the children used to fetch me a pennyworth of butter-milk, 
which [ took with a piece of bread . . . . Meantime, my mother, 
who had, indeed, many other companions, had become totally 
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blind. She liked to hear reading, and | often read aloud to her 
in the evening, from six or half-past six till eleven. I never 
read so much in my life as at that time” (p. 301). 
all these demands upon her time, Miss Sieveking made leisure 
for social intercourse, and if in society she occasionally ap- 
peared a little oue-sided or impatient of contradiction, yet, in 
the main, she was cheerful, cordial, and sympathizing, “ with a 
ready sense of wit aud humour, and inclined at any time for a 
merry laugh.” 

Far beyond Hamburgh spread the influence of her good-doing. 
In Denmark and other countries her example became an 


inspiration, and societies arose like that she had founded in her | 


native city. About the year 1856 Miss Sieveking’s health began 
to fail, but still she toiled on, with only occasional interruptions, 
for three years. At last, after one month of suffering, during 
which she was waited on with all loving ministry by friends and 
pupils, she died on the Ist April, 1859. 

We have only spoken of the volume edited by Miss Wink- 
worth, who has done her work ably and gracefully. The other 
volume, though good in itself, seems to us rather superfluous ; 
and the substance of it might easily have either been embodied 
in the formal biography, or been put in an appendix. Certainly, 
two lives of the same person, published simultaneously by the 
same firm, is rather a serious tax upon reviewers and readers in 
general, in this day of copious book-making. 

We cannot but believe that the story of Miss Sieveling’s philan- 
thropic endeavours will be an impulse and guide to many among 
ourselves. Her remorseless fasts and vigils are indeed to be 
regretted, and we should have liked a little less self-conscious- 
ness, a little less of that Quakerism which would wait for a 
sensuous experience termed “a call,” and is not quite satisfied 
with the simple perception of duty ; but she has shown us, to use 
her own noble words, that the only “real life for man is working 
under the inspiration of love.” 





THE PRINCIPLES OF THE CRIMINAL LAW.* 
Mr. Sreruen has produced a book which, though of little or no 
value for professional purposes, deserves to be very extensively 
read. Vast as is the improvement which has been effected in our 
criminal law during the last half-century, much still remains to 
be done ; and as the alterations which are now demanded,— 
such as the appointment of public prosecutors, the institution 
of a court of criminal appeal, or the introduction of the practice 
of interrogating prisoners,—are all of a kind which involve a 
complete change in the theory of our procedure, it is desirable 
that the principles of criminal law should be investigated by re- 
formers in a continuous and systematic manner. The especial 
value of this book in our eyes is that it will enable persons who 
are not lawyers to consider the subject as a whole. In less than 
five hundred octavo pages Mr. Stephen has not only given a 
general outline of the existing law and of the historical causes 
to which its peculiarities are due, but has carefully compared it 
with the French system, and stated where and to what extent in 
his judgment it still requires reform. His conclusions have not, 
indeed, to readers of the Saturday Review and Cornhill Magazine, 
any very great novelty. But views which had before been 
stated by the author only in a fragmentary way are now 
connected and arranged—and this was precisely what was want- 
ing. It is no uncommon thing to hear people demanding 
in the same breath alterations which are founded on entirely 
opposite and irreconcileable principles—a kind of blunder which 
ought not to be committed in future by one who has read Mr. 
Stephen with only ordinary attention. For his style is forcible 
and perspicuons, and singularly free from the prevailing fault of 
professional writers—the unnecessary use of professional terms. 
In a book which appeals to the public this is no slight merit, 
especially when it deals with a subject from which ths general 
reader has been too often repelled by the difficult language of 
Bentham, not seldom paradoxical as a thinker, and alwys un- 
couth as a writer. It is, moreover, of the more importance to 
facilitate the study of the subject by laymen, because almost 
every professional man is under the influence of an indistinct 
notion that his technical rules have an abstract value of their 
own. Even where they are unnecessary, he is as uncomfort- 
able without them as he would be in the hottest day walking 
in Piccadilly in his shirt-sleeves. Of course, the more technical 
the profession is, the more has he been compelled to devote his 
mind to technicalities, and the more therefore is he wedded to 
them. This probably is one of the chief reasons why judges in 


* A General View of the Criminal Law of England. By James Fitzjames Stephen, 
BM.A., Recorder of Newark-on-Trent. Macmiilan and Co. 1863. 
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the time of George ILL. were so inveterately opposed to even the 
most moderate proposals for the reform of the law. 

The weakest part of the book is the historical sketch of the law. 
The writer’s plan did not allow him to treat this part of his 
|subject at any great length, and it is unfortunately hardly 

possible to condense history much without depriving it of its 
value. We believe it would have been better to have omitted 
this chapter—and have introduced historical explanations into 
{the work when, and only when, they were absolutely re- 
‘quired. The weak point of the writer is a love of paradox. 
‘In the very first chapter of his book Mr. Stephen commences by 
maintaining that all law is, in reality, criminal. ‘* Thus the law 
‘is that the eldest son is heir-at-law to his father. This means 
that all persons except the eldest son of the dead man—if he has 
one—are commanded by the sovereign power not to exercise pro- 
prietary rights over the land which belonged to him uuless they 
can show a title todo so. If they should exercise such rights 
and should fail to show such a title, the sovereign would com- 
_mand the sheriff to give possession of the land to the heir-at-law, 
| and to make the intruders pay the costs of the suit, . . . . 
Thus the ultimate meaning of the phrase, ‘by law the eldest son 
is heir to the father,’ is that the sovereign commands all persons 
toact upon that rule, and will,ifnecessary, force them, by the terror 
of legal punishment, to do so.” Of course, Mr. Stephen goes on to 
point out that the definition of crimes may be “ conveniently re- 
stricted” to acts forbidden by law under pain of punishment im- 
posed for public purposes. Now really this seems to be a most 
worthless and unnecessary subtlety. The distinction between 
civil and criminal law is that the object of the one is to give re- 
dress, and of the other to inflict punishment. This is a substan- 
tial distinction, and what is the good of confusing people by first 
calling redress punishment, and then distinguishing between 
punishment for the sake of the injured party and punishment for 
| the sake of the public? The contention is a mere exercise in 
| dialectics, just as when the author contends that there is no dif- 
| ference between direct and circumstantial evidence. For a refu- 
‘tation of the laboured ten pages in which Mr. Stephen supports 
| this last proposition, we need only refer our readers to the paper* 
in which this paradox was considered when it originally appeared 
| in the Cornhill Magazine. But it is very much to be regretted 
that fine-spun theories of this kind—which have no practical 
value of any sort—should be introduced into a subject which it 
is particularly desirable to keep clear of refinements of all kinds. 

Perhaps the most valuable feature of Mr. Stephen's treatise 
is the elaborate comparison which he institutes between the 
English and French system of prosecution for crimes. A 
criminal trial may be conducted as a litigation or an inquisi- 
tion. In the first case, a private accuser demands the punish- 
ment of the accused, and the judge moderates between them ; 
in the second, the public authorities institute an inquiry into the 
circumstances of acrime in order to discover the criminal. The 
latter is the view taken of the matter by those nations whose 
procedure is founded on the Roman law. The former was the 
| theory of the Anglo-Saxons, in common with the other Northern 

nations, a curiously minute picture of whose forms of trial 
| may be found in Dr. Dasent’s translation of the Icelandic legend 
| of “ Burnt Njal.” Of course, after the Norman Conquest our own 
| procedure took the form of an inquisition, and the various 
obscure steps by which the old litigious spirit subdued the in- 
quisitorial form, might, if carefully explained and narrated, 
afford a very fair measure of the extent to which the absorption 
of the Norman aristocracy into the mass of the population had 
been effected. Mr. Stephen thinks it self-evident that the in- 
quisitorial theory is the true one, because “a public trial ought 
to be a public inquiry into the truth of a matter affecting the 
public interest.” At the same time he allows that the best 
manner of conducting a trial is to treat it mainly as a litigation. 
| But if the theory of the inquisition be right, it must of necessity 
| be the best in practice. This error is, we think, to be found in 
| faulty definition of the inquisitorial form of procedure. He 
| defines the one system with reference to its form, and the other 
| wrongly with reference to its object. But the object of both is 
| the same; truth is just as much the object of the litigious 
as of the inquisitorial procedure. The distinction between 
the two is in the way in which they endeavour to arrive 
at truth. Now it seems to us very clear that the best 
| way of discovering a criminal is not the appointment of a public 
| official to investigate the matter authoritatively. That official 
| must be a human being—he will inevitably form a theory at an 
| early stage of the inquiry—and when he has formed his theory 


} 
* Spectator, Nov. 22, 1862. 
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he will, nine times out of ten, confound his theory with truth. 
Then he begins to abuse the powers with which he is necessarily 
entrusted. ‘The person whom he assumes to be guilty is kept in 
solitary confinement, is repeatedly cross-examined, is confronted 
now with this witness now with that, in the hope of torturing 
him into a confession. Ifthe theory turns out by good luck to 
be correct, of course there is no great harm done; but under 
such a system even a confession affords no satisfactory proof of 
guilt. Rosalie Doise confessed—and she was not guilty. Such 
an atrocity as this is impossible under our system, which, never- 
theless, has its faults. As Mr. Stephen remarks, it is nearly per- 
fect where money is no object either to the accuser or accused, 
and the accuser cares to struggle for a conviction. But where 
this is not the case the prosecution is often got up in a very 
slovenly way, and the prisoner, if he is poor, has a burden 
thrown on him which he is quite unable to support. 
however, is easy. If the Crown would allow the costs of prose- 
cuting on a little more liberal scale, and would pay an acquitted 
prisoner his costs when tie judge certifies that he ought to have 
them, these evils would almost entirely disappear. We also 
agree with Mr. Steplien, that it ought to be a recognized part of 
the duty of the chief constable to prosecute, where no private 
person is willing to do so. As a matter of fact the police so 
prosecute now, and they ought to be under the control of their 
superior officer, and responsible to him, and he to the public. And 
it must be added that only one who has observed the ardour to 
obtain a conviction by which these volunteer prosecutors are in- 
fluenced, will fully comprehend what is the effect of professional 
amour propre, and what chance of justice a prisoner has in the 
hands of judges and a public prosecutor who have all, as in 
France, adopted the theory of his guilt before the trial. 

A much more difficult question is whether the prisoner should 
be interrogated at his trial. The devotees of the litigious theory 
have proposed to make him a competent witness. But the spee- 
tacle of a man, speaking under the obligation of an oath, but 
who, nevertheless, cannot be expected to tell the truth, would be 
a public mischief. And whenever he did not avail himself of 
the right, it would be almost conclusive against him. 
whole, we agree with Mr. Stephen that the prisoner should be ex- 
amined by the prosecuting counsel after the evidence has been 


given, and that the object of the examination should be to call | 
lt is almost ! 


his attention to the points which tell against him. 
absurd to tell an ignorant boor to defend himself by a speech, and 
a few questions put in a humane way would be positively an ad- 
vantage to an undefended and uneducated man. 
often elicit a defence which he is quite incapable of expressing in 
acontinuous form. It is curious that this practice of interro- 
gating prisoners was a very favourite one with that most humane 
of judges, Sir Matthew Hale, and did not entirely disappear from 
the magistrates’ courts till 1848. It is better, however, to keep 


The remedy, | 


On the | 


They would | 


Colonel Carey gives us nothing except a dish of Colonel Carey 
and General Pratt. 





In short, while Sir James has a dim con- 
sciousness that there are, at least, two sides of the question, and 
while he gives statements on both sides, Colonel Carey only 
sees one, and gives no evidence in support even of that one. 

Iu general terms, the cause of the latest Maori war lay in 
the broad fact that a native anda stranger race were in joint 
occupation of the same island. The tendency of the stranger 
race was, and is, not only to increase and multiply from withia, 
but to augment its numbers from without, and as this stranger 
race is much given to sheep-farming and agriculture, its ten- 
dency is also to extend the area of cultivation. The tendency of 
the native race is towards extinction, and the conflict between 
the two races arises from the struggle of the weaker to resist 
its destiny. The native race, however much it might adopt 
the methods and imbibe the spirit of the aliens, never 
could quite attain to them. The closer the imitation, the 
farther the rivals would be sundered, because the tendency 
of imitation is towards independence. ‘The likeness of the 
native to the alien race would be cast in a_ native 
mould. The conversion of the whole of the Maori tribes 
to Christianity was a great step towards the idea of nationality, 
and the most recent exhibitions of what we may call patriotism 
sprang from the cultivation of the Maori mind. These general 
influences worked with more decided effect because, as even 
Colonel Carey admits, to keep the Maories “in good temper 
as much care and respect had been paid to their prejudices and 
habits as to those of the most high-caste Hindoo.” The fruits of 
missionary teaching and civil policy, and of the attempt of the 
Maori to imitate the European, were the Land League to pre- 
serve territory fora kingdom, and the King Movement to set 
over it aruler after the European model—the representative of 
the force derived from union. It is not to be denied that there 
was much in the conduct of the Maories to be admired. They 
had been apt scholars. But what we contend for is that the 
peculiar form which their hostility has taken is due to their pro- 
gress in European ideas. In some shap2 or other a collision was 
inevitable. Had the Maories remained savages, unconverted 
and foul, they would have received no more forbearance from the 
settlers than prudence demanded. Becoming Christians, show- 
inga faculty for improvement, adopting the press, being petted 
by an influeutial party in and out of the colony, they naturally 
fell into ways of thought and action more or less in harmony 
with those of the invaders, and their hostility, instead of being 
irregular and disjointed, became systematic and connected. 
|The two races in 1860, stood face to face, each with a certain 
organization, and the Taranaki war arose out of an attempt on 
the part of the Maories to make theirs work. 

It is all very well to throw the whole blame of the war, as Colonel 
| Carey does, upon the settlers. Teira hada perfect right to offer his 


the character of the judge entirely distinct from that of a prosecu- | block for sale, and, in accordance with universal practice, Gover- 


tor, and no prosecuting counsel in England ever acts except as a 
public officer aiming at the manifestation of truth—at least withi- 


out incurring tha rebuke of the judge and the censure of the | 


profession. There would be very little danger of an unfair and 
harsh examination. 

It is impossible within reasonable limits to touch on a tithe 
of the numerous questions of interest which Mr. Stephen raises ; 
but we heartily recommend his book to the public. He is in- 
structive, even where he is wrong. 





THE LATE MAORI WAR.* 
Two soldiers, Sir James Alexander and Colonel Carey, have given 
us an account of the late Maori war, in which they both took 
part. Although, in a greater or less degree, they both sympa- 
thize with the natives, no two books could well be more different. 
Sir James seems to be a good-natured, easy-going man, who 


nor Browne had a perfect right to buy it. The real innovator 
was Wiremu Kingi. He brought to bear the whole machinery 
of the Land League. There had been quarrels before about 
the sale of land; but whereas the conflicts between Rawiri, 
Katatore, and Ihaia were almost individual struggles, in the con- 
flict between the Governor Browne and Wiremu Kingi the latter 
enforced his views by the arms of a regular organization, which 
included even the distant Waikatos. ‘This is an important fact. 
Kingi resisted the Queen’s Government as an executive agent of 
the Land League and in the nam2 of the Maori monarch. That 
is the new incident in the strife between the Pakeha and the 
Maori. Perhaps it would be more correct to say that Governor 
Fitzroy is the man who is really responsible for the war. When he 
rashly upset the award of Mr. Spain, restored the land bought 
by Mr. Wakefield to the fugitive natives of Kingi’s tribe, brought 
them back, and even paid some compensation to their conquerors, 





observes a great deal, who has few antipathies, and who writes 
a singularly free and irregular style. Colonel Carey’s vision is 
bounded by his profession ; he has many prejudices ; newspapers 
and colonists excite his anger in about equal proportions; he is 
as prim as Sir James is limp, and he expresses himself in a fair 
style. Sir James writes like a gossip, and the Colonel like 
a well-educated drill-serjeant. Hence from one we get a book, | 
garrulous and diffuse, but full of curious information; from 

the other a decently written military report, drawn up from the | 
narrowest point of view. Sir James presents us with a com- | 
pound of William Richmond and Bishop Selwyn, Mr. Frederick | 
Carrington and Mr. Swainson, Wiremu Tamihana and Ihaia; but 





* The Maori War, 1860-61. By Sir James Alexander. Richard Bentley. 
* The Late War in New Zealand. By Lieutenant-Colonel Carey. Richard Bentley. | 


the Waikatos, he laid the foundatious of the Land League and 
of this war. That act of restitution gave great encouragement 
to the Maories, and caused great irritation among the 
Europeans; and we have not yet seen the Jast of its conse- 
quences. 

The story of the war itself is fairly related in both volumes, 
but with more order and precision by Colonel Carey, whose chief 
fault is a captious dislike of the colonists. He vastly prefers a 
Maori to any Englishman in New Zealand, and seems to think a 
soldier, providing he is not a volunteer or militiaman, the per- 
fection of human beings. Having these views, he passes over 
the services of the “laranaki volunteers with ill-concealed con- 
tempt, and writes of the colonists as he treated them, or desired 
to treat them, when it was their misfortune to have him among 
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them. Neither his chief nor himself succeeded in winning the 
gool opinion of the settlers—a result not to be wondered at, 
when it is remembered that both regarded the women and 
children as lumber, and the men as an inferior order of beings. 
He even justifies th» murder of a number of colonists on the 
Omauta block, shortly after Kingi’s first act of resistance, on the 
ground that the vindication of the law was an act of war, justify- 
ing reprisals on the part of tlhe Maories. When it is con- 
venient, the bishop’s party, to whom the Colonel belongs, wishes 
us to consider the Maories as half-civilized Christians, and 
when it is inconvenient to parale them in that light, their 
friends do not hesitate to remind us that they are savages. 
They are Christians when they are attacked for resisting the 
law and the Queen’s representative; they are savages when 
their patrons are obliged to vindicate acts of assassination. 
Colonel Carey stands almost alone as apologist for the barbari- 
ties committed by the Ngatiruanuis. It is only just now that 
these savages, who held a block of settled land, and claimed 
to hold it “by right of conquest” over the troops of Queen 
Victoria, have been punished ; and they retort by more murders. 
The settlers of Taranaki have suffered greatly because the 
Government could not vindicate its own authority, and enforce 
its own rules, and they are now assailed by the pen of a Queen's 
officer sent to defend them. But he errs in good company, and | 
finds support in the narrow views of the Colonial Office. 

These deductions made, we have to say that Colonel Carey has 
written a neat military narrative. Without thinking in the 
least that General Pratt made the best use of the volunteers, 
without subscribing to all his views, we agree with him that 
the plan of operations adoptel by that officer was the best 
suited to the work in hand. ‘The Maories will not fight in the | 
open. They will only accept battle in strong positions, carefully | 
and skilfully entrenched, and open to the rear. They are ad- | 
mirable soldiers in their own mode of warfare, and their mode is | 
dictated by the nature of the country they defend. General | 
Pratt was quite right in adopting their mode of fighting, and 
using the sap as a means of working his way into their pahs. But 
the idea was not his own. Ihaia, one of that class of na'ives 
despised by Colonel Carey, because they support the Europeans, 
and are willing to sell land, suggested the plan adopted. 
“My fri nds,” he wrote, “you must not assault pahs, 
but you must entrench yourselves near to each  pah; 
thence you must fire with big guns, so as to break down 
the pallisading and you must fire again at the earth, that 
the banks may be breached behind which the men sit; when the 
breach is made then you can rush into the pah, when it will be 
well.” Here is, roughly expressed, the germ of the plan adopted 
by General Pratt. He carried it out with all the appliances of 
military science, and with little loss compelled the Maories to 
submit. That he succeeded in this system with a large force does | 
not exonerate Colonel Gold from the charge of weakness and 
timidity in dealing with the first outburst of hostilities. The 
volunteers and the sailors under Cracroft at Waireka showed how 
a pah might be dealt with in the earlier stages of the conflict. 
But General Pratt despised volunteers and regarded settlers 
in general as encumbrances to military operations. In any | 
future war with the Maories it will be necessary to make 
a move striking exhibition of our power, and to invade 
the Waikato country. The quarrel will have one day to be 
settled once for all. Perhaps that day has now come. Probably 
the English Government is the only one in the world that would 
sit down quietly while a tribe of savages held the property of its 
subjects “by right of conquest.” Sir George Grey is wise in his | 
generation. But even his gold—used even now to pay for the | 
training of “troops” by the Maori King—his personal influence, 
and his political strategy have failed to ward off the conse- | 
quences of the growth of the national idea, illustrated by the | 
Land League and the King Movement. We may and do lament 
that the results of culture upon a truly noble people should end | 
in a bloody conflict with their teachers, but while we lament | 
we do not see how that conflict can be avoided, unless we submit 
to the native race. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—@——. 

The National Review for July is perhaps the most readable of all the 
Reviews. Its specialty is the theology of the day, and there are in this 
number two articles of very considerable merit. The first on three 
latitudinarians, Falkland, Chillingworth, and Hales, is one long string 
of epigrams, the other on Church Reform, an exhaustive review of the 
immediate position and difficulties of the Church. The whole history, 
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law, and principles of subscription have rarely been set forth so 
clearly. 

The Westminsier Review. 
minster is remarkably uninteresting this quarter. 
of those aggressive articles which are the specialité of this review, 
designed to prove that the growth of the Christian religion, so far from 
being of divine or supernatural origin, is a perfectly natural and even 
inevitable phenomenon. Then we have notices of Eugene Sue's “ Rival 
Races ” and Mr. Bates’s “ Travels on the River Amazon,” which are so 
small in size and so slight in texture that they appeared to have strayed 
from the section devoted to “Contemporary Literature ” into the body of 
The most readable and, we are inclined to think, the best 
which is, at 


(Triibner and Co.)—The West- 
It opens with one 


July. 


the work. 
article in the number, is one on * Gamesters and Gaming,” 
least, amusing. We may also specify a paper entitled “ Marriages of 
Consanguinity,” which is designed to show the fallacy of the popular im- 
pression that marriages of this kind result ultimately in the degeneracy 
of the race. 

The Edinlurgh Review. July. (Longmans.)—The article to which 
the readers of the current number of the Edinburgh Review ave likely 
to turn with the greatest interest is probably that on the late Sir G. C. 
Lewis, whose connection with that periodical is a very well-known fact 
in literary history. The notice is, of course, of a highly laudatory 
nature, and is evidently written by some one who was intimately 
acquainted with its subject. Beginning with a review of Sir George's 
last work, on “ The Best Form of Government,” it proceeds to give a 
brief biographical sketch of the departed statesman, together with a 
summary estimate of his character. This part of the article, though 
somewhat slight, is very interesting. We may note that it was from 
the end of 1852 to 1855 that Sir G. C. Lewis edited the Edinburgh 
Review, he having resigned his editorial duties on his appointment as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the latter year. Perhaps the most 


| remarkable feature in Sir George’s character was his instinctive fairness 


and openness to conviction, to which an American acquaintance of 
bears witness, when speaks of him as “having the 
greatest respect for facts of any mim he ever saw.” The article 
on Captains Speke and Grant tells the story of their discoveries in a 
straightforward and intelligible manner, but contains nothing with 
which the public is not already acquaintel. The best article in the 
number is that on Sir C. Lyell’s “ Antiquity of Man.” The writer gives 
a singularly clear and able summary of the evidence adduced in that 
work, and, while doing the fullest justice to Sir Charles's claims as a 
geologist, points out that his calculations of past time do not always 
rest upon an absolutely unassailable basis. We must quote two or three 
sentences from the close of the review, which hit with remarkable 
precision what we have always regarded as the weak point of Sir 
Charles’s book. “Glancing at the work of Sir C. Lyell as a whole,” says 
the reviewer, “it leaves the impression on our mind that we have 
academical thesis, rather than a work 


he 


been reading an ingenious 
of demonstration by an original writer, who is firmly, and of his 
own knowledge, convinced of what he maintains, He seems ever 
to aim at inducing the reader to draw an inference for himself, 
state in definite terms, or to 
This is the 
which is 


which the author is unwilling to 
commit himself by entirely and ex animo affirming. 
case with reference to the of the human race, 
nowhere in this book stated with the slightest precision, but, as we have 
We should have felt more satis- 


age 


said, is rather insinuated than proved. 
faction, whether in agreeing or in differing with the author, had he 
given us to understand what his own conviction is on this subject; 
whether, for example, he reckons the human period by hundreds, or 
thousands, or tens of thousands of centuries. On this point, notwith- 
standing an occasional array of figures, we can draw no clear conclu- 
sion,” There is also an interesting article on the navies of France and 
England, which, however, we mention for the sake of a good story told 
by its writer respecting a French general servingin the Baltic, who, 
when questioned by the Emperor about the Allied Admirals in com- 
mand of the Baltic fleet, is reported to have answered, “Sire, they were 
two old women; but ows was at least a lady.” 

The Brazil Correspondence in the Cases of the “ Prince of Wales,” §c. 
(Rivingtons).—This rather bulky volume contains copies of all the corres- 
pondence which passed between the British and Brazilian Governments 
in connection with the cases of the “ Prince of Wales” and of the officers 
of the “ Forte.” These letters are prefaced by an introduction, written 
by a gentleman who appears to be well acquainted with the country, 
who declares that no reliance whatever is to be placed on the Brazilian 
Government, and that the favourable opinion respecting that empire 
which is prevalent in England is based upon false or imperfect informa- 
tion. We should be sorry, however, to allow any of the statements con- 
tained in this volume to excite any feeling of dissatisfaction with the 
award which has recently been made by the King of the Belgians. 

We have also received The Broad Way and the Narrow Way (Parker, 
Son, and Bourn), two very ordinary sermons preached before the 
University of Cambridge by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol; and 
two manuals for civil-service candidates, by the indefatigable Rev. J. 
Hunter, one a hand-book of Book-keeping by Double Entry, and the other 
an Annotated Sumnary of Lord Bicon’s Advancement of Learning, both 
published by Messrs. Longman. 
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The Wanderer in Western France, by George T. 
Lowth (Hurst and Blackett).—Home Walks aud Holiday 
Rambles, by Rev. C. A. Jolns, B.A., F.L.S., &e. (Long- 
mans’.—A Guide to the Western Alps, by John Ball, 
M.R.LA., F.LS., &e. (Longmans).—The Musical Herald, 
Vol. I. (Benjamin Blake).—The Old Lieutenant and His 
Son, by Norman Macleod, D.D. (Strahan and Co..— 
Examination of the Principles of the Scoto-Oxonian 
Philosophy, by Timologus (Chapman and Hall).—The 
Student's Chronological Maps—No. I., England, by D. 
Beale (Bell and Daldy)—The Poetical Reader for Home 
and School Use, by John C. Curtis. B.A. (Simpkin).— 
The Oftice of the Holy Communion, a Series of Lectures, 
by E. Meyrick Goulburn, D.D. (Rivingious).—Notes on 
Shoeing Horses, by Lieut.-Col. Fitzwygram (Smich, Elder, 


and Co.).—Tiree Essays: I., Learning and Science; If. | 


Science and Language; III, Language and Poetry 


(Smith, Elder, and Co,\.—Iceland: its Scenes and Sagas, | 


by Sabine Baring-Gould, M.A. (Smith, Elder, and Co.). 








MESSRS. GABRIELS’ INVENTION. 


SS 
O S TEO-EIDO W— 
(By Her Majesty's Letters Patent.) 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH, from One Tooth to a Com- 
plete Set, without pain or extracting stumps, at half the 
usual charges, by Messrs. GABRIEL, the old-established 
Dentists, Ludgate hill (over Benson's, the Silversmith's), 
and 27 Harley street, Cavendish square; 65 New street, 
Birmingham; and 134 Duke street, Liverpool. References 
to Patients. 

GABRIELS'’ “ Treatise on the Teeth” gratis, or free by 
pest. Diploma, 1515. One of the firm is constantly en- 
gaged in visiting invalids (Town an] Country) whose 
health will not permit them to visit the dentist. No 
extra fee if within ten miles of either establishment. All 
letters and appointments receive prompt attention. 








T* STH.—BY Mr. ESKELL'S Inven- 
tion, of which he is the s-le Patentee (protected 
17th July, 1560), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a hfe- 
time, are MADE and FITTED ina few hours, without 
pain or extractions, no wires nor fastenings required, and 
detection impossible. Comfort guaranteed. Mr. Eskell’s 
Treatise, which fully explains his invention, post free for 
7 stamps. Consultations free. Terms strictly moderate. 

8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill, 
Birmingham. 





NUS FULL OF SCENT.—PIESSE 
and LUBINS new and pretty CONCEITS for 
evening parties, scent crackers, perfume bon-bons, 
svented shells, scenting gems. The walnut and the 
cracker contain a model bottle of scent, stolen kisses, 
ever-sweet, &c., a snap anda new motto. 4s. per dozen; 
12 dozen delivered free anywhere for 403. 

No. 2 New Bond street. 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL.— 
This ELecant and Fracranr Or is universally 
in high repute for its unprecedented success in promoting 
the growth, restoring, and beautifying the Human Hair. 
For Children it is invaluable, as forming the basis of a 
beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., equal 
to four small, and 21s. per bottle. Sold by Chemists and 
Perfumers. *,* Ask for “ ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR 
OIL.” 
RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
Gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the cura- 
tive treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the 
requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
somuch ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, 
and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular 
may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fi*) 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two 
juches below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London, 

Single Truss, l6s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage, 
is. Double ditto, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 
is.8d. Umbilical ditto, 42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-otfice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 


&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS. 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn ou like an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 
7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each; postage, 6d. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London- 


DAPER and ENVELOPES. — The 
Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders over 20s. 
Per ream. 

Useful Cream Note...2s Od | Super. Cream Envelopes, 
Superfine ditto.......38 Od 4s. 6d. per 1,000. 
Superfine Thick ditto.43 Od | Super. Extra Thick do., 
Foolscap Outsides....6s 6d ts. 6d. per 1,000. 
Straw Paper.........1s 9d | Black Bordered do., 
Black Bordered Note, 1s. per 100. 

5 qrs. for 1s. Foolscap Envelopes, ls. 6d. 
per 100. 

No charge for stamping Crests, Arms, or Address, on 
Paper or Envelopes. Polished Steel Crest Dies 
Engraved for 5s.; Address ditto, from 3s. Card Plate 
Engraved in the best style and 100 Trausparent Ivory 
ards printed for 33. 6d. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
192 Fleet street, corner of Chancery lane. 
Illustrated price-list post free. 

















| UTY OFF TEA.—All prices reduced 


Sixpence per pound, Strong to fine Bleck Tea, 









2s, 2s. 4d . 64.. 383—PHILLIPS and COMPANY 
Tea Merchants, 8 King William street, City, London, 
E.C. 
All goods carriage free within eight miles. Teas, 
Coffees, and 5} 3 ca ge free to any railway station 
| or market town in England, if to the value of 40s. or 
} Upwards, | 





INTAGE WINE 
14 Bloomsbury street, W.C. 
The Vintage Comida Sherry 
The Vintage Port oe 
The Vintage Clare 
The Vintage Ch rm 
Choice Wines of the very best quality. 


18s, per doz. 
203. 


lis. 





mpague ao hk » 


Price-lists post free on application, 
Four dvors south of New Oxford street. 


| antevwe: apdideiasieutntiniineats 
WINES.—Pure and cheap. 

rMHE IMPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 
cousisting of leading Growers of Clarets, Ports, 

| Sherries, &c, imports the choicest Wines aud sells to the 

| publie at reasonable prices. 

| Ce.tans—Marylebone Court House, W. 

| SrorEs anD Orrices—514 Oxford street, W. 





| 
| Export anp Borriine VavLts—15 John street, Crutched 
Friars, E.C.,, London. 





SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
AY ORCESTERSHIRE SAU 
This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
noisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Pexurtns, 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PERRins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERKINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors 
Worcester; Messrs CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Messrs. Banciay and Sons, London, &e., &¢., and by 
Grocers aud Vilmen uuiversally. 





E. LAZENBY and SON, 
FOREIGN WAREHOUSEMEN and FAMILY 
GROCERS. 
GAUGES and PICKLES prepared under 
Persvnal Superinteudence. 
Priced Catalogues, Post Free. 
6 EDWARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 
N.B.—Sole Proprietors of the RECEIPT for 
HARVEY'S SAUCE. 
URYEA'S MAIZENA is the BEST; it 
obtained the only Prize Medal, out of eight or nine 
exhibitors; 





Toot in its dietetic qual:ties, but superior to it in flavour.” 
Obtainable at all first-class grocers. 
Sole consignees for the United Kingdom, TOMLIN, 
RENDELL, and Co., 33 Eastcheap. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 
THE PERFECTION OF STARCHING 
May be attained by using 
RIGGS’ AUSTRALIAN SATIN 
GLAZE STARCH, which is unquestionably the 
best aud cheapest Starch now offered, while the elastic 
stiffness and brilliant finish it imparts are unequalled. 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, and Druggists, 
Wholesale Agent: HARPER TWELVETREEs, 
Bromley-by-Bow, London, E. 


i DIGESTION.—MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE, containing the digestive principle prepared 
from fresh calves’ stomachs, combined with a rich sto- 
machic wine; is a perfectly palatable form for admi- 
nistering this popular remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. Moxsox and Sox, 19 and 46 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., 
5s, and 10s, each, 


C APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL 
PICKLE, 
CURRY or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from 
all Sauce Vendors, and wholesa'e of 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 











D INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID 

MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years 
emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and 
universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy tor 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and 
Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constita- 
tions, more especially for Ladies and Children. It is 
prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform 





the world. 





COMPANY, | 


CE. |} 
7 
Be 


no other Corn Flour was even noticed. The | 
Lancet says :—* Maizena is very pure, analogous to arrow- | 


strength, by DINNE FORD and CO., 172 New Bond street, | 
London ; and sold by allrespectable Chemists throughout | sary tur their comfort, weltare, and happ'uess—soon yield 


' 7 par . 

M*"' ERN IMPERIAL HOTEL. 

4 — 

The uew establishment at Great Malvern contains up- 

wards of 100 bed-rooms, has all the hnprovements of the 
| modern joint-stock hotel, is surrounded by ornamental 
gardens, and commands unequalled views of Worcester- 
shire and the adjoining counties. 

The proprietors receive lady or gentlemen boarders at 
the rate of £3 10s, per week. 

A Table d'Hote daily. 


The Hotel has excellent stables, loose boxes, and pad- 
docks. A covered way conducts the visitors from the 
railway station, and porters atteud the trains. 





222 REGENT STREET, LONDON, axpv 67 anv 68 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON BRIDGE, 
Supply purchasers direct from their Manufactory, Queen's 

| Plate and Cudery Works, Sheffield 
Estatiisnep 1x Suerrrecp, A.1D., 1810. 
Ag Arun BROTHERS “SUN” TABLE 
4 KNIVES, 


| 

| None are genuine unless their Corporate and Trade 
| Mark, “ the Sun” (granted to their father by the Cutlers’ 
Company of Sheffield, June 26, 1835), is st amped on the 
blades; they are of the first quality, with secure ivory 
| handles, and do not come loose in hot water; the differ- 
| ence in price is occasioned solely by the superior quality 
and thickuess of the ivory handles. 

| Ordinary Medium Best 
| Quality. Quality. Quality, 
| 2 . 

| £s. df. 42 8, d. 
| Two Dozen Full-Size Table | | 
| Knives, Ivory Handles...... 2 03 6 0412 
|} One-and-a-half Dozen Full-Size | | 

| 6211 
| 


4 
Cheese Knives, Ivory handles 1 4 OL 14 0 
One Pair Regular MeatCarvers 0 7 6011 0015 6 
| One Pair Extra Size diuo .... 0 8 6012 0016 6 
One Pair Poultry Carvers .... 0 7 6011 0015 0 
; Oue Steel for Sharpening .... 0 3 OW 4 60 6 6 








| Complete Service ...... £4 14 6618 6916 6 
MANUFACTORY—QUEEN’S PLATE and CUTLERY 
| WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
| HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
OUMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Canlelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Brouze, Ormolu, China, 
| aud Glass, Stacuettes in Parian, Vases, and vther Orua- 
ments, 





OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 





Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustros, for Gas 
and Candles, Table Glass, &e, 


| “SSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Gla+s Dinuer Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All a:ticles marked in plain figures, 
Ornameutal Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 


Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGILAM — Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
Broad street. Established 1307. 


| ATHS and TOILET WARE.W— 
| WILLIAMS. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW- 

ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of BATHS and 
| TOILEL WARE. The stock of each is at once the 
| lurgest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the 
| 





public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 

that have tended to make his establishment the most 
| distinguished in this country. Portable saowers, 7s, 6d.; 
| pillar showers, £3 to £5; nursery, 15s. to 323.; sponging, 
| 14s. to 32s.; hip, 14s. to 31s, 6d. A large assortment of 
| as, furnace, hot and cold plunge, vapour, and camp 
| shower baths. ‘Toilet wave in great variety, from 15s. 6d. 
| to 45s. the set of three. 
| 


\ ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING [RONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
| LOGUE gratis and post paid. Tt contsins upwards 
| of 500 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
| ling S:lver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia 
| Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, 
| Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, K-tehen Ranges, 
| Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea-Trays, Urns aval Kettles, Clocks, 
Table Cutlery, Baths, Toile: Ware, Turnery, Lron and 
Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room Cabinet Furni- 
ture, £c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3,and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; andl New- 
man yard, 
Two PRIZE MEDALS.— 
JENNER and KNEWSTUBSS ten guinea best mo- 
rocco or Russia silver-tited Ladies’ dressing and writing 
bag. Gentlemen's ditto. The ten guinea silver-fitted 
adies’ dressing-case iu Coromandel or Walnut. The 
one guinea travelling bag. The guinea despatch-box. 
The guinea dressing-case. 
At the Msuufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, 
33 St. James's street, and 66 and 69 Jermyn street. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS, 

—Distempers of Females.—There are many de 
rangements of the circulation and the nerves to which 
woman patiently, though unwisely, submits until disease 
is established and health undermined. In all s.xch ir- 
regularities Holloway’ Ointment diligently rubbed 
| down the spine twice a day will have the happiest eifect 
| in regulating all erro.eous action, and in calming exces- 
| sive mervous sensibility. Holloway’s Pills should be 
taken at the same time toimprove the digestion, purify 
all the corporeal organs, and direct the vital energies so 
essential to the maiutesance of health. The maladies of 
females, whether constitutional or functional, cironic or 
recent, usua!ly so unm inageable—yet so absolut. ly neces - 


to this treatment. 
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MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND INDIA OUTFITS, 


CHRISTIAN 


AND RATHBONE. 


Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 


Parisian taste w 


ith that excellence and durability of material for which their House 


has been noted for upwards of 70 years. 


CHRISTIAN and 


RATHBONE, 


11 Wigmore street, London, W. 





ed UNRIVALLED 


LOCK STITCH 


SEWING 


PRIZE MEDAT. 
MACHINES. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


HEELER and WILSON MANUF 


ACTURING COMPANY, with all recent 


improvements and additions, Crystal Cloth Presser, Binder, Corder, Hemmer, &c., &e. 


Vill Stite p i ord, Gather, and Embroider. 
ee. ER abl the work will not ravel; and they will make from 500 to 2.000 of the 


They can be used equally well for the finest Muslin, or the thickest | 
ytion of work that cau be done by means of hand | George Constable, Esq., firm of Henderson and Con- 


elegant in appearance, strong and durable; 
tirmest and most regular stitches per minute. 


Cloth ; and will stitch with great beauty and regularity every descriy 


sewing, and with a speed equal to twelve seamstresses. 
Instruction gratis to every purchaser. 


Illustrated Prospectus gratis and post free. 


Is simple in design, not liable to get out of order, 


Offices and Sale Rooms, 


139 Regent street, W. Manufacturers of Foot's Patent Umbrella Staud. 








UTFITS, for all Classes, all Ages, and 


all Climates, at E. MOSES and SON’s. 


EADY MADE and BESPOKE CLOTH- 
ING for all Classes, and all Ages, &c., at E. MOSES 
and SON'S. 


THE CELEBRATED * INDISPEN- 

SABLE.” SUIT, strongly recommended for 
Tourists and Excursionists, from 30s., at E. MOSES and 
SON'S. 











qr CLOTHING in great variety 


for all Classes at E. MOSES and SON'S. 





OSIERY and DRAPERY, forall Classes 
and all Ages, at EF. MOSES and SON'S. 





H*'S and CAPS, for all Classes and all 
. Ages, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 





OOTS and SHOES, for all Classes and 
all Ages, at E. MOSES and SON’S. 
E. MOSES and SON, 
London Houses : 

154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 
89 Aldgate. 

506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street, 
137, 138 Tottenham court road; 283 Euston road, 
Country Establishments, 

Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 

The Establishments are closed every Friday Evening 
at sunset until Saturday Evening at sunset, when busi- 
ness is resumed uutil 11 o'clock. 

All Articles are marked the lowest prices in plain 
figures. 

Any article not approved of will be exchanged, or the 
money returned. 

List of Prices, with Rules for Self. measurement, Fashion 
Card, and our pamphlet, “ Gossip on Dress,” gratis and 


post free. 
H J. and D. NICOLL, 
« COURT TAILORS, &c., 


114, 116, 118, and 120 REGENT STRERT, W.; 

22 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON; and 
10 ST. ANN’S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
For Gentlemen visiting the Sea-side, Tourists, or for 
Shooting, the Negligé Suit of the “ Nicoll Cheviot” will 
be found most serviceable. This Cheviot is now made 
Waterproof, “without in the least degree impeding 
pay ag ey by the same process which has been tested 
or the last twenty years in their well-known Guinea 
Waterproof Overceats. ‘the Jacket of the Negligé Suit 
will thus resist many hours’ rain. 








THE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLEMEN 
TO WEAR 


Are those made by Elstob, of 60 New Bond 
street. 
ae are neither so low in price as to 
d necessitate their being carelessly put together, nor 
so dear as to gain only the wealthy as purchasers. “ In 
media via tutissimus ibis.” See Exhibition reports, Class 
Cc. 


ELSTOB’S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 
PER PAIR. 
RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES. 
HIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS. 


—The superior fit and quality of these shirts are 
well known, 
Price, 30s., 36s., and 45s. the half-dozen. 
A measure and instruction for measurement sent post 


free. 
R. FORD and CO., 38 Poultry, E.C. 


S HIRTS—FORD’S COLOURED 
EUREKA SHIRTS. 

Gentlemen are solicited to inspect the new spring 
Fatterus. 

Six superior shirts made to order for 33s. 

THE FRENCH COLOURED SHIRTINGS are cele- 
brated for their fineness and durability. Six shirts made 
expressly to measure for 45s. Patterns of the newest 
desigus sent on receipt of three stamps. 

R FORD aud CO., Patentees, 33 Poultry, E.C. 








e COATS and UNPERCOATS includes all the 
New Styles, which are made trom every fabric introduced 
this season. 

Prices of Summer Overcoats, 15s. to 42s. 

Prices of Walking Coats, every shape, 18s. to 50s. 

Prices of Office Coats, 123. to 30s. 

L. HYAM, 36 Gracechurch street; and West End, 189 
and 90 Tottenham court road. 


—-- FLANNEL = SHIRTS. 
PRIZE MEDAL awarded to THRESHER and 
GLENNY for very fine and superior FLANNEL 
SHIRTS, India Tweed Suits, and India Gauze Waistcoats. 
Lists of Prices on application to THRESHER and 








House, Strand. 
‘THE REAL BALBRIGGAYN, 
and every other description of HOSIERY of the 
best qualities, to be obtained at the establishment of 
POPE and PLANTE, 
4 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 





PPrOURISTS, PEDESTRIANS, 
and RIFLEMEN, 

Should not fail to purchase the 
PATENT YOKE KNAPSACK, 
Light—watertight—perfect—cheap. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE PATENTEES, 

S. W. SILVER AND CO., 
Contractors to the London Rifle Brigade, &c., &c., 

66 and 67 Cornhill, and 2 and 4 Bishopsgate, 
and 
Works, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyard), Woolwich. 








( ; ARDEN and FISHING NETS, 
TENTS, and RICK CLOTHS,—The Garden Nets, 
fur the protection of fruit trees from frost and blight, and 
seed-beds from the ravages of birds and other insects, in- 
cludes a sound, second-hand tanned Net, 2 and 4 yards 
wide, at 6s. the 100 square yards. Also Rabbit, Sheep, 
Pheasant, Poultry, Bird, Cricket, and Nets of every des- 
cription ; Basket Eel-traps, 4s. 6d. and 5a. each. 
Apply to L. ALLEN, Net, Tent, Marquee, and Rick 
Cloth Manufacturer, 72 Seymour street, Euston square, 
London, N.W. 


A POKATHARTIKON.—* The MAGIC 

GLOVE CLEANER,” is superior to Benzine, 
Camphine, or any other preparation, for cleaning Gloves, 
and removing grease, paint, tar, &ec., from silk, linen, 
woollen, aud every other kind of textile fabric. 

Reing quite neutral, this article does not affect the most 
delicate colours, and can be applied with safety to any 
material. 

Goods that have been cleaned with Apokathartikon re- 
tain no unpleasant smell; on the contrary, they are 
delicately perfumed. 

Sold retail in bottles, price one shiliing each, by all 
chemists, oilmen, and fancy dealers; wholesale by 
Cartess, Biacpen, and Co., 2 New London street, 
near the Blackwall Railway Terminus, E., and all the 
wholesale houses. 


N ELISSUS.—The medical profession in 
| Germany have been in the habit of using for more 
then halfacentury Dr. Marraias Lane's EsseNnTiaL 
Spintr of Mettssus. This remedy for debility con- 
tinues to be prepared by his son, Mr. Wilderich Lang. 
It will be found unequalled as a cure for indigestion, and 
as apreventive ot M 
6d. and 3s. botiles, wholesale and retail, by BUTLER 
and CRISPE, Chemists to the Royal Family, 4 Cheapside, 
corner of St. Paul's, London; and respectable chemists 
throughout the country. 

Wholesale depot, TELFER and CO., 11 St. John court, 
Snow hill. 


7O CURE, NO PAY.—Dr. GOLDING 
) BIRD, Physician to Guy's Hospital, states that it 
is only to the mild continuous voltaic current that we 
must look for a vast development of curative influence. 
KERSHAW’S VOLTAIC #LEXIBLE BELT possesses 
this essential power, as proved by its extraordinary cures 
in Neuralgia, rheumatism, lumbago, sciatica, gout, tie- 
doloreux, indigestion, paralysis, nervous debility, asthma, 
spasmodic stiicture, &c, Lt restores the pristine tone 
and vigour of the system. For most of those complaints 
the belt can be had on loan for a mouth, and tested, free 
of charge. 53. to 15s. each if kept. ‘Testimonials con- 
firming the above sent free.—Depot, 11 Crooked lane, 
King William street, City. Agents appointed. 














HYAM’S Stock of SUMMER OVER- | 


GLENNY, General Outtitters, next door to Somerset | 


Tes ORIENTAL 
COMPANY (Limited), 
Incorporated under the Companies’ Act, 1°62, by which 


| the Liability of each Shareholder is strictly limited to 
the amount of his Shares. 





Capital £256,000, in 25,000 Shares of £10 each. 
(With power to increase to One Million sterling.) 
First Issue, 12,500 Shares. 

Whereof a portion will be reserved for India. 
Deposit, £1 per Share on application, and £1 on allotment. 


Calls not to exceed £2 per Share, with an interval of 
not less than three mouths between each call. 





DrreEcrors. 
Sir John Peter Grant, K.C.B., Chairman, late Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal. 





Railway Company. 


stable, Cannon street, E.C 
Sir Frederick Currie, Bart, Member of the Council of 
India. 
| Colonel French, Chairman of the Bombay and Baroda 
Railway Company. 
Colonel Holland, Director of the Agra and United Service 
Bank. 
John Stewart, Esq., Director of the Marine Insurance 
Company. 
John Robert Thomson, Esq., Chairman of the London 
| and South African Bank. 
James Henry Young, Esq., late of the Bengal Civil 
Service. 
AUDITORS. 

T. R. Walker, Esq., 21 Hanoversqnare, and a Shareholder 
to be Elected at the First General Meeting. 
3ANKERS IN Lonpon. 

The Agra and United Service Bank (Limited), 21 Cannon 

street, F.C, 
The London and County Bank, Hanover square, W. 
BANKERS IN INDIA. 
The Agra and United Service Bank (Limited). 
SoLiciTors. 
Messrs. Uptons, Johnson, and Upton, 20 Austin Friars > 
E.c. 





BROKER. 
Francis Barnand, Esq., 78 Lombard street, and 13 and 14 
Couuty Chambers, Cornhill, E C. 
Secretary (pro tem.)—Macdonald Yates, Esq. 
TevporaRy Orrices:—36 Cannon street, E.C., and 5 
Parliament street, Westminster. 





The deficiency of hotel accommodation in India, China, 
and other places in the East to which Europeans now 
resort in large and annually increasing numbers, is a 
subject of general complaint; and it is evident that the 
development of the means of transit by ocean and river 
steamers, and by railways, which has been in rapid 
progress now fur some years, must imperfectly fulfil all 
its important objects, so far as European intercourse 
with the East is concerned, until this want is adequately 
supplied. 

In England, and on the Continent of Europe, it is now 
an ascertained fact that the Joint Stock system may most 


| successfully be applied to the establishment of Hvtels of 


the first class. If this be so where good private Hotels 
before existed in large numbers, there seems no reason 
to doubt that an equal degree of commercial success is 
attainable by the application of capital, upon the same 
system, to the same object, in countries where, though 
the demand is great and inereasiug, it may almost be said 
that good private Hotels do not exist, 

In Calcutta a Joint Stock Company has lately pur- 
chased and undertaken the management of a hotel, and 
the prospects of the enterprise, as a commercial specula- 
tion, may be inferred from the very high premium at 
which their Shares are quoted in the Caleutta market, see 
Times July 17, the Englishman's Weekly Mail of June &th, 
1863, and Allea’s Indian Mail, viz.—£25 paid, present 
value £42} ex div., equal to 70 per cent. premium, and 
the payment of a dividend of 10 per cent. for the half- 
year euding 30th April last, equal to 20 per cent. per 
annum. Bombay offers a wide field for the establish- 
ment of a Hotel of a first-class character. The early com- 
pletion of vast lines of railway converging in the island 
of Bombay, and the more frequent steam communication 
between that port and Europe, which will soon take 
place, must very much increase the demand for such 
accommodation. The same may be said of Madras. 

It is under these circumstances that the Oriental Hotels 
Company (Limited) is established, in the confident belief 
that the application of European capital to India in this 
form will be not less profitable than useful. It is pro- 
posed, in the first instance, to supply the urgent require- 





| ments of Bombay and Point de Galle. There are other 


equally important places which will naturally engage the 
early atteution of the company, such for example as 
Madras, Singapore, and Kurrachee ; not to speak of 


| many very important railway stations in the interior of 


iasma is unsurpassed. Sold in Is. | India, where there are now no Hotels at all, and where, 


at a comparatively small outlay, there is a large field for 


| profitable operations. 


| all the conveniences of the best 


The larger class of the Company's Hotels will afford 
Bacon Hotels adapted 
to the climate, and to the habits of those for whom they 
are intended; whilst, in even the smallest class, the 
health aud comfort of the inmates will be carefully 
Studied. 
It is intended to constitute Local Committees of 
Management iu each Presidency where Hotels my be 


| established. 


In the event of two-thirds of the first issue of Shares 
not being subscribed for, ne a'lotment wiil take place, and 
the deposits will be returned to the subscribers, wi‘ hout 
deduction. 

It is proposed to pay to Shareholders 5 per cent. interest 
upon the capital as paid up, uutil tue first dividend is 
declared. 

Prospectuses an] forms of application for shares may 
be had on application to the Bankers, the Broker, or the 


Secretary. 


‘ 


HOTELS 













Colonel Anderson, C.B., Director of the Eastern Bengal 
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Form or APPLICATION FoR SHARES. 


To the Direciors of the Oriental Hotels Company 
Limited). 

GENTLEMEN,—Having paid to the Bankers of the 
above-named Company the sum of £ I hereby 
request that you will allot me Shares in the 
said Company; and J agree tu accept such Shares, or any 
smaller number that may be allotted tome, and to be- 
come a Member of the Company; and I authorize you to 
place my name on the Register of Members in respect of 
the Shares to be allotted to me; and I agree to be bound 
by all the conditions and regulations contained in the 
Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Com- 

any, in manner provided by “The Companies’ Act, 
862.” 

I undertake to pay the balance (if any) of the Deposit 
of £2 per Share on the Shares allotted to me within ten 
days after notice of allotment, and, in default thereof, I 
authorize you to conceal the allotment, and to agree that 
the deposit paid shall be forfeited to the Company. 





Dated this day of 1363. 
Name in full «+ wececescces 
Firm (if amy). ..e..-.--0+eee+0 
Business or profession ....++++++ 
Place of business .......--+ eoes 


Residence .. o..eeteeeesseers 

MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1 Old Broad street, E.C., instituted A.D. 
1820.—A SUPPLEMENT to the PROSPECTUS, show- 
ing the advantages of the bonus system, may be had on 
application to 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 








A LLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.—1824. 
President—Sir Moses Monrerrore, Bart. 
MeRcaNTILE INSURANCES at the reduced rates, 
Lire Tapes in the Company's Prospectus. 
1 Bartholomew lane, Bank. 


F. A. ENGELBACH, Actuary. 
D. MACLAGAN, Secretary. 





HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1836. 

Offices—1 Dale street, Liverpool; 20 and 21 Poultry» 
London, E.C. 

Procress or THe Company stnce 1550. 

Year.| Fire Premiums. Life Premiums. Invested Funds 


—_— 








1851 | £502,824 
1856 | ‘ £821,061 
161 £360,130 £ £1,311.905 
1862 | £436,065 £138,703 £1,417,808 





The Fire Duty paid by this Company in England in 
1862 was £71,234. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 





BONUS DIVISION. 

LOBE INSURANCE. 
Cornhill and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1803. 

Capital, £1,000,000 Sterling, all paid up. 
Directors. 
Suerriecp Neave, Esq., Chairman. 
Witriam Dent, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Geo. Carr GLYN, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. 
William Chapman, Esq. |W. H. C. Plowden, Esq., 
Thomas M. Coombs, Esq. F.R.S. 
John Bankes Friend, Esq. William Tite, Esq., M.P., 
Robert William Gaussen, F.RS. 
Fsq. T. M. Weguelin, Esq., 
John Edward Johnson Esq. | M.P. 
Richard Lambert Jones, sq. | Richard Westmacott, Esq., 
Nathaniel Montetiore, Esq. | RS. 
Fowler Newsam, Esq. Benjamin G. Windus, Esq. 
Lire Derartwent—Frederick Hendriks, Actuary. 





At the close of the present year, 1863, a Boxvs Drvt- 
SION will be made on Globe Piotit Scale Life Policies, for 
the Five Years then ended. 

All classes of Fine, Lire, and Axnvrry business 
transacted. 

MenrcantTiLe Insurances at reduced rates. 

During the last ten years the Fire Insurance Duty 
paid by the Globe has increased from £35,754 to £47,856. 

WILLIAM NEWMARCH, F.R.S., Secretary. 


Sours AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT or BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Wallaroo, and Kadina. 
Approved drafts negotiated and sent for collection. Every 
description of Banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


cus GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 








COMPANY. 
FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. PREFERENCE 
STOCK. 


The Great E stern Railway Company is prepared to 


receive applications for sums of £100, or upwards, of the | 


above stock, bearing a tixed Preferential Luterest of 4} 
per cent. per annum. 
Interest commences from the date of payment. 
Applications to he made either personally or by letter 
to the undersigned. 
J. B. OWEN, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Terminus, July, 1863. 





This day, feap. 8vo., 5s. 


HE GOSPEL of the PENTATEUCH. 
A Set of PARISH SERMONS. 
By Cartes Kixosiey, M.A., 

Rector of Eversley, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen» 
and Regius Professor of Modern History in the U uiver- 
sity of Cambridge. 

London : Parker, Son, and Bours, West Strand. 


THE PENTATEUCH CONTROVERSY. 
Just published, in 1 vol., post 8vo., price 34, Gd. 
ARMSTRONG, CAREFUL ANALYSIS of the 
On this occasion it is expected that many of the cor- | / PENTATEUCH and THEOLOGY of the OLD 
responding members of the Association (to all of whom | TESTAMENT. poe 
invitations have been sent), and a large number of } 
British Members will be present. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the! 
ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE. 
| THIRTY-THIRD MEETING, | 
To be held at NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 26th | 
AUGUST 1863. 
Secretaries’ Offices, Literary and Philosophical Society, | 
Westgate street, Newcastle-upon-I'yne, July, 1563. 
The Meeting of the British Association for the Ad. | 
vancement of Science for this year, will be held at New- | 
castle upon-Tyne, and will commence ou WEDNESDAY, | 
| 
| 





the 26th of AUGUST next, under the Presidency of Sir 
| Wittiam ARMstrona, C.B., &e. 





By PRESUYTER ANGLICANUS. 
London: T. W. Grarran, 34 Paternoster row, E.C.; 
Manchester: A. Heywoop, Oldham street. 








Invitations have been accepted to visit the Lead Mines 
of W. B. Beaumont, Esq .as well as the Cleveland [ron 
districts, at the request of the Corporation of Middlesbro’. | 
The Mayors of Sunderland and South Shields have kindly | 
] expresseda desire to receive, and assist in promoting | 

the views of such Members as may visit their respective \ 

a DOCUMENTS relating to the ROYAL HOs- 


| boroughs. : - 
a ‘ r : | PITALS of the CITY of LONDON. Prepared and 
Excursions have been arranged to the Northumberland | printed under the directions of the Committee of the 
Lakes—the Cannobie Coaltield—and the necessary means | Court of Common Council, appointed iu relation to the 
taken to secure ready access to all the leading Mining | said Hospitals. 


nd Manufacuring Establis 1 the ot, em- . 
and Manufacuring Establishments of the district, em Reprinted by Bensautx Parvon, Paternoster row. 


bracing in addition to the Mines of Coal, Lron, and Lead, 
7IELD'S GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE, 


very extensive works for the production of Chemicals, 
Machinery, Glass, Lron Vessels, Fire Clay, &c. 
large type, with References, tine steel Plates, and 
best binding. A matchless volume. Field's Pictorial 


Bible, with References and 300 Woodcuts, best moroceo, 
l4a., a beautiful birthday gift. Either sent free from 
John Field's great Bible Warehouse, 65, Regent’s-quad- 
rant. 





ANCTION of the CORPORATION of the 
CITY of LONDON 


In 1 vol. 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 


EMORANDA, REFERENCES, and 


UNDER the $ 





The time appointed for the Meeting is thought to be 
convenient for Members of the Foreign and British 
Universities, and the facilities for travelling to New- 
castle upon-Tyne, especially from the Continent of 
Ewrope, are now very complete, 


Both the General and Local Officers will exert them- 
selves to make the visit of their Associates both agreeable 
and satisfactory and it is expected that the gathering at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne will be great ia numbers, and of 
unusual interest. 


—The PICTORIAL BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER, large type, with 600 beautiful Engravings, and 
bound in antique style, only 6s. 6d., or post free for 7s. 
Only to be had at FIELD'S great Bible warehouse, No. 
65, Regent street, Quadrant (corner of Air-street). 


Communications intended for presentation to any of 
the Sections may be addressed to the Local Secretaries, 
and should be accompanied by a statement whether the | 
author will be present, and on what day of the Meeting, 
so that the business of the sections may be properly 
arranged. 





NTENDED HOTELS.—FRENCH 
| REPORTS.—THE RUILDER OF THIS DAY, 
| price 4d., by post 5d., contains:—Fine View and Plan 

As the objects of the Association are especially | of Langham Place Hotel—French Reports on the Exhi- 
scientitic, papers on Histvry, Biography, Literature, Art, | bition—Kew Gardens—Open Spaces (with illustrations) — 
&c., are necessarily inadmissible. | National Museum of Architecturr—On Warkworth Her- 
mitage—Work and Overwork—Archwological Excursions 
—Landlord and Tenant—Weighis aud Mensures—Co- 
operative Societies—The Lining of Cisterns—Railway 
Matters—Stieet Names and Numbers—Fwbellishment 
of St. Paul's Cathedral—Churech-building News—School- 
building News,&c. Office, 1 York street, Covent Garden ; 
| and all booksellers. 





Gentlemen may be proposed as Life Members on pay- 
ment of £10. Subscriptions for New Members, £2 for 
the first year. Subscriptions for Old Members, £1, 
Payments of Associa'es of the Meeting, £1. Ladies’ Tick- | 
ets (obtained through a member), £1. 


Names of Candidates for admission are to be sent to 
the Local Secretaries. 





My UPtE's LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Class A, One Guinea per Annum, for the best New 
Books as they appear. 
Class B, Hatr-a-Guryea per Annum, for Books the 
first demand for which has subsided. 
Class C, Five Saricines per Annum, for Books pub- 





For any further information respecting the local ar- 
rangements, lodgings, or other matters, application may 
be made to the Local Secretaries, and Tickets will be 
issued t) the Members on application, to enable them to 
travel to and from the Meeting for one fare over the 
chief railways. 

A. NOBLE 
R. C. CLAPHAM, 
T. 


Local Secretaries for 
the Meeting in 





A. H. HUN Neweastle-upon-Tyne. | jished before January 1862, and included in the Class C 
: Catalogue. 

YTNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREW'S. FaMIty aNp Country SUBSCRIPTIONS EQUALLY 
MODERATE. 





Lists of the Principal Works in Circulation, and of 
Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale, will be forwarded, 
postage free, on application. 

CuaRLes Epwarp Mupie, New Oxford street, London. 


I ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
square, London, 8.W. 
President—The Earl of CLARENDON, 

The following are the TERMS of ADMISSION to this 
LIBRARY, which contains 80,000 volumes of ancieut 
and modern literature, in various languages. Subscrip- 
tion, £3 a year, or £2 a year with eutrance fee of £6. 
Life membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to 
country and Ten to town members. Reading Room 
open from ten to six. 

Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, 


The Offices of LIBRARIAN, QU.2STOR, and CLERK 
to the University will shortly become vacant by the re- 
| signation of their present occupant. 


These Offices will be held conjointly, as hitherto. The 
| total emoluments arising from them will amount in 
future to £150 per annum, wich a prospective increase to 
£150. 











James's 


As Librarian the person appointed wi!l have the respon- 
sible charge of an extensive Library. He will also be re- 
quired, as Questor and Clerk, t» keep the Accounts and 
Minutes of the University, and to discharge the general 
work of Treasurer and Secretary. 


Intending Candidates must lodge a printed copy of 
their Testimonials with each member of the SENATUS 
ACADEMICUS (the Principals and Professors of the two 
Colleges) not later than the Ist Sepcember. aus 
. . eretary and Librarian. 

Further inquiries may be addressed to Professor 7 
Verrcn, St. Andrew's, Convener of the Library Com- 
mittee. 

University of St. Andrew's, 8th May, 1863. 


VOREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE. 
Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 


EUROPEAN CONTINENT, Darry.—Spain, Portugal, 
South Italy, Adriatic, Sicily, Greece, Syria, Turkey, 
THRICE MONTHLY. 

Mediterranean, WEEKLY. 


ASLA.—Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, 
Japan, Manilla, Java, FORTNIGHTLY. 


AFRICA. — Algeria, 
WEEKLY. 
West Coast, Madeira, St. Helena, Ascension, Cape 
Colonies, Mauritius, Madagascar, MONTHLY. 


AMERICA.—States, N. Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 
Havana, Tampico, Mexico, Carthagena, Honduras, 
Bahamas, Brazil, River Plate, MONTHLY.—West 
Indies, Pacific, California, British Columbia, Nova 
Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY. 

AUSTRALASIA.—Tasmania, New Zealand, MONTHLY. 

Shipping in all branches by Steamers and fleetest Clip- 
| pers. Passages engaged, baggage shipped, insurances 
| effected. 

| | For Reduced through Rates to more than 500 Places 

throughout the Globe, apply to 23 Regent street, 8.W. ; 

Chaplin's, Regext cireus, W. ; 150 Leadenhall street, B.C, 

WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 
Established 26 years. 





Just published, price 6d.; post free, 7d. 


OD LIVER OIL: its Purity, Mode of 
Preparation and Administration. By Joun Savony, 
MLS.A. 
London : Savory and Moore, Chemists to Her Majesty 
and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 143 New Boud street ; 
J. Cuvurcuity, New Burlington street. 








HE INCUMBENT of a country 
parish, in the Diocese of Manchester, wishes to 

meet with a Graduate of Ox‘ord or Cambrilige, who is 
willing to work with him as Curate. He would givea tide 
for Orders if necessary. 

Salary, £70 or £80, according as a title is required or 
not. 

Address, Rev J. C. Kersuaw, Walton-le-Dale, near 
Preston. 


Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Aden, 





LAST FEW DAYS. 
NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS, founded 1831 as the New 
Society of Painters in Water Colours. The ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN. Adwission ls— 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, opposite Marlborough House. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


Qoore sta CHAPEL, Finsbury.— 
The Pulpit of this Chapel! being now vacrnt, 
gentlemen who may be desirous of promoting te de- 
velopment of Free Thought by ¢ mdueting the 5S wday 
morning Service, are invited to adiress (he Sacakrary, 
j at the Chapel. 
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13 Great MaRLBoRouGH sTREET, Lonvon. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


LORD WILLIAM LENNOX’S FIFTY 
YEARS’ BIOGRAPHICAL REMINISCENCES. 
Two vols., 8vo., 283. 

“ We are pleased to acknowledge the entertainment we 
have derived from these amusing volumes, abounding in 
anecdote and full of kindly feeling." —Zxraminer. 


The WANDERER in WESTERN 


FRANCK. By G.T. Lowrn, Esq. Illustrated by 
the Hon. Eliot Yorke, M.P. One vol., 15s. 


MR. FLEMING'S TRAVELS on 
HORSEBACK in MANTCHU TARTARY, beyond 
the Great Wall of China. One vol., with Map and 
Fifty Lilustrations. 

“A most charming narrative.”"—Spectator. 


DR. MOUATS ADVENTURES and 
RESEARCHES AMONG the ANDAMAN IS- 
LANDERS. 8vo., with Illustrations, 16s. 

“* Dr. Mouat’s work is both amusing and instructive.” 

—Examiner. 


CHEAP EDITION of MISTRESS and 


MAID. By the Author of “ Joan Hatrrax.” Illus- 
trated by Millais. 5s., bound. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
MARY LYNDSAY. By Lady Emily 


Ponsonby. Three vols. 
* This story is interesting, and enthralling throughout. 
* Mary Lyndsay ’ is a most charming heroine.”"—Sun. 


CHURCH and CHAPEL. By the Author 
of “No Church,” “ Owen: a Waif,” &c. 

“ This novel sustains the credit of the author's previous 

works. It is a story of well-sustained interest.”— 

slihenzum. 


LOST ani SAVED. By the Hon. Mrs. 


Norton. Fourth Edition, wih a letter from the 
Author. Three vols. 
“Mrs. Norton's best prose work."—Exaniner. 


THREE LIVES in ONE. Three vols. 
VICISSITUDES of a GENTLEWOMAN. 


“An admirable story.”"—Aessenger. 


RESPECTABLE SINNERS. By Mrs. 
Brornerrosx. Taree vols. 
“ A readable, entertaining book.” —Alhenzu m, 


‘VERONIA. Three vols. [Just ready. 
a ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. XLVL, for AUGUST, 1883, 

‘Will be published on TUESDAY next, July 28th, price 1s, 

CONTENTS. 

1. Lord Bacon as Natural Philosopher. By Baron Liebig» 
Pres-dent of the Royal Academy of Science, Munich. 
(Second Part.) 

111.—Nataral Philosophy in the Age of Bacon. 
1V.—Bacon under James I. 
V.—Historia Vitw et Mortis. 
Vi—The Method and the Aim of Philosophical 
Investigation. 

2. Letters from a Competition Wallah. 

Leiter 111 —About Opium and other things. 

3. Vincenzo; or, Sunken Rocks. By John Ruffini, Author 
of * Lorenzo Benoni,” “ Doctor Antonio,” &e. 

Chap. XXXIX.—‘I can't get out,” said the 
Starling. 
XL.—Sweets of Home. 
XLI.—The Sword wears out the 


Scabbard. 

4. The American Iliad in a Nutshell. By Thomas 
Carlyle. 

5. Zhe Story of Schiller’s Remains. By Audrew 
Hamilton. 

6. The Land's End. By the Dean of Canterbury. 

7. The Plauts on the Summits of the Highland Mountains. 
By the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, Author of “ Foot- 
notes from the Page of Nature,” &c. 

8. The Grand Prize of Paris. By Edward Dicey. 

9. Life or Death in India. By Harriet Martineau. 

MacMIttan and Co., London and Cambridge. 
Sold by all booksellers, newsagents, and at all railway 
stations. 








THE TURKISH EXHIBITION. 
hae ART-JOURNAL for AUGUST, 
Price 2s. 6d., 

Contains an account of the Industrial Exhibition at 
Constantinople, in which are included Engravings of 
some curious Oriental productions in Art-mauufacture ; 
“Science and Art—Mountains,” by Professor Ansted: 
**The Crown of England,” illustrated ; *“* Destruction of 
Works of Artin Munich ;”’ “ National Portrait Gallery ;” 
“* History of Caricature and of Grotesque in Art,” by 
Thomas Wright, illustrated ; “ Exhibition of Wood Carv- 
ing;” “Sardis,” by J. C. M. Bellew; ‘‘Interuational 
Exhibition Building,” &.,&c. The Steel Engravings 
are—“A Rest on the Hill,” by W. Ridgway, after F. Rh. 
Pickersgill, R.A.; “Whalers,” by R. Brandard, after 
J. M. W. Turner; “Sardis,” by E. Braadard, after 
Thomas Allom, 

The seventeenth portion of the Tilustrated Catalogue 
of the Exhibition includes specimens of Church Plate, 
Limoges Enamels, and other Porcelain, Jewels, Plate, 
Clocks, Stained Glass, Wall Papers, Carpets, Buhl and 

weterie, Bookbinding, Cabinet Work, Wood Carving, 
Cc labra, Terracotta. Carved Furniture, &c.; and 
articles on “Constructive Materials in the Exhibition,” 
by Professor Ansted, and “ Art in its Influence on Art- 
manufacture,” by J. B. Atkinson. 
London: James S. Virtue, 26 Ivy lane. 


GERMANY AND SWITZERLAND. 
A new and revised Edition is now ready of 
\ URRAY’S HANDBOOK for SOUTH 
4 GERMANY and the TYROL, Bavaria, Austria, 
Salzburg, Styria, Hungary, and the Danube from Uim to 
the Black Sea. Map. Post 8vo., 10s. 
Also, a new and revised E lition of 
MURRAY'S HANDBOOK for SWITZ- 
ERLAND, SAVOY, and PIEDMONT. Maps... Post 8vo. 
9s. 
Also, just ready, a New Ejlition of 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK for NORTH 
GERMANY and the RHINE, Holland, Belgium, and 
Prussia. Map. Post Svo., 10s. 
London: Jonn Mcagray. 
Paris: Gaticyant and Xavier. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMURIDGE SHAKES- 
PEARE, 
This day is published, volume II., Svo., cloth, price 


10s. 6d. 


THE WORKS 


Or 
\ ILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by 
Witiram Georce CLArk, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, and Publie Orator 
in the University of Cambridge; 
and 
WittrAm Anpis Wrrent, M.A., 
Librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
VOLUME II. 
*.* VOL. III, Completing the Comedies will be pub- 
lished on November 25. 
Cambridge and London: Macurirnan and Co. 


TROPICAL POEMs. 

Now ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo., price 63. 

] EAUTIES of TROPICAL SCENERY, 
and other TROPICAL POEMS. With Notes 

Historical and Explanatory. By the Author of “ The 
Nuptials of Barcelona.” 

“ He has all the feeling of a true poet. His work con- 
tains many beauties.’"—Irning Post. 

*“*A volume of word-pictures.”—Odse. ver. 





“ He has a fine poetical taste. His deseriptions make 
the reader's mouth water for the luxuries and charms of 
both sea and land in those parts. The notes at the end 
are by no means the least interesting or valuable portion 
of the work."—The Era. 

London: Roperr Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 
Immediately, in 2 vols., post Svo., 12s. 
T# E ADVENTURES of ANDREW 
DEVERELL in NEW GUINEA and on the 
SPANISH MAIN. 

Ricnarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her 

Majesty. 





Oa July 27 will be published, in 3 vols., post 8vo. 
rMHE CREAM of a LIFE, or the AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY of a MAN of the WORLD. A 
Novel. 
Ricnarp Bentty, New Burlington street. 





This day, 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


HE WORD of 


* and 
THE GROUND OF FAITH. 
Six Discourses by ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, 
Lord Bishop of London, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


GOD 





This day is published, with upwards of 150 Woodcut Illus- 
trations, post Svo., 103, éd. 
HE ANGLER-NATURALIST, 
A Popular History of British Fresh-water Fish, 
With an Explanation of the 
RUDIMENTS of ICHTHYOLOGY. 
By H. CHoLMONDELEY FENNELL, 
Author of “ How to Spin for Pike,” &c. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster row. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CUXXVIL, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 





. Austria. 
. Natural History of the Bible. 
. Glacial Theories. 

Our Colonial System. 
Washington Irving. 

Modern Spiritualism. 

The Nile—Afric 





can Discoveries. 
Sacred Trees aud Flowers. 
Rome as it is. 
JouN Mcrray, Albemarle street. 


OWNS gre gt pe 


te NEW REVIEW, for AUGUST, 

will be published on WEDNESDAY next. Price 
2s. 6d., post free. 

CONTENTS. 
. The Irish Church. 
. Servia and the Servians. 
. Richard Cobden, King of the Belgians. 
Modern Eloquence. 
Reviewers in their Social Aspect. 
Christian names. 
Lepire Lacordaire. 
Gossiping Books. 
Parliamentary Review. 
Simpxrn, MarsHatt, and Co., London. 
Hopees, Suirua,and Co., Dublin. 


$2 Dt Oe Cot 


MR. READE’'S NEW POEM. 

Now ready, in 1 vol., post 8vo., with Portrait, price 63. 
T HE LAUREATE WREATH; 
and Other Poems. 

By Joun Epuvunp Reape. 

London: Lonewan, Green, and Co., Paternoster row. 


In fep. 8vo., with 6 Etchings aud 4 Woodcuts, price 6s. 

OME WALKS and HOLIDAY 

RAMBLES. _ By the Rev. C. A. Jonns, B.A., 

F.L.S.; Author of “ British Birds in their Haunts,” and 
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